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GREAT DEBATES 
We bring First Take to The Mag. Literally. 


NO MORE QUESTIONS 
Those who love (and hate] Bill Belichick go deep 
on an undeniable football genius. BY DAVID FLEMING 


THE HEISMAN RACE ISN’T OVER YET 
Louisville’s Lamar Jackson has piled up stats, but 
Heismans aren't won in September. BY RYAN McGEE 


POLITICS CONFIDENTIAL 
Red or blue? Nearly 100 athletes pick sides. 


COLIN KAEPERNICK IS A REAL AMERICAN 
How the quiet backup QB became a national 
spokesman for social change. BY TIM KEOWN 


PLEASE REMAIN SEATED 
One man ignores his own moral compass—and 
the feds—by attempting to start the wave. 
BY TOM JUNOD 


YOU KNOW YOU WANT PITBULL 
Mr. Worldwide is no chart topper, but he dominates 
the sports arena. BY HANIF WILLIS-ABDURRAQIB 


WE DON’T NEED ANOTHER HERO 
Do women’s sports need controversy to grow? 
Our roundtable replies all. BY RAMONA SHELBURNE 


LETITGO 
South Korea has a league full of bat-flipping, 
homer-gazing Jose Bautistas. It’s time for MLB to 
unwrite its stodgy unwritten rules. BY MINA KIMES 


THE NEXT BIG THING ONICE It’s the return of 
Oilers star Connor McDavid, and the rest of the 
NHL's 2016-17 storylines. BY MATTHEW COLLER AND 
CRAIG CUSTANCE 

THE OFFICIAL COMING-OUT PARTY NBA ref 
Bill Kennedy, with two decades on the big stage, is 
finally living life for all to see. BY KEVIN ARNOVITZ 

ZOOM Cancer can’t stop a 7-year-old fan from 
root, root, rooting for the Cubbies. BY STEVE WULF 

WAS SONNY LISTON MURDERED? In his new 
book, Mag senior writer Shaun Assael examines a 
heavyweight’s death more than four decades old. 
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An ace doesn’t make 
a team a sure bet in 
MLB’s unpredictable 
postseason. 
BY PETER KEATING 
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Jose Fernandez 
meant everything to 
South Florida. 
BY DAN LE BATARD 
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“I'd never heard of Rascal Flatts, 
but NBA referee Bill Kennedy had 
an extra ticket to a concert and 
asked me to tag along. ‘You're 
not going to hear Clint Black-style 
country music, he said. ‘You’re 
not going to hear a rock concert. It'll be something 
in between. Days later, I’m watching Kennedy 
sway and sing along line for line. The energy with 
which this openly gay 49-year-old black man 
throws himself into an event, to an outside 
observer, seems so remote to his identity. Being 
surprised by a subject remains one of the great 
pleasures of reporting.” MORE ON PAGE 16 


“When | embarked on the task of 
starting the wave, | expected to 
be embarrassed. | was. | didn’t 
expect the upside—being forced 
to talk to fellow spectators and 
make a trip to the ballpark a 
social occasion. There are all these mini waves 
beginning and ending throughout a game: odd 
little causes and opinions people keep trying to 
spread. While | was trying to start the wave in 
Atlanta, a guy tried to convince anyone within 
earshot that the Mets would win by the precise 
score of 13-2. They won 10-3. He came a lot 
closer to his goal than | did mine.” MORE ON PAGE 60 


éth-Inning 
Spritz 


Illustrator Mickey Duzyj on soaking in 
the unique atmosphere at Korea 
Baseball Organization games: “The 
fan experience of KBO games was 
unforgettable. At the Water Festival 
game in Suwon, we took our seats and 
noticed six fire hoses mounted to a 
stage a few rows in front of us. At 
various points throughout the game, 
a siren would blare and the fire hoses 
would erupt, shooting geysers of 
water into the air. | was doing 
drawings into a sketch pad on my lap, 
so when the hoses would spout off, 

| had about two seconds to hunker 
under my poncho before the water 
smashed down. Fans were so soaked 
by the end of the game that | sawa 
guy wring out his pants in the stands. 
It was wild, and it inspired illustra- 
tions for this story.” MORE ON PAGE 74 


“The debate about antiheroes in 
women’s sports reminded me that 
many women—not just female 
athletes—wrestle with these 
issues every day. | can’t tell you 
how many times | read one of the 
emails in this chain and nodded my head or started 
typing an all-caps response. Julie Foudy sent this: 
‘As | was reading through | kept hollering, YES, YES. 
These issues cut deep, and it feels good to talk 
openly about them with other women. How will 
men read this discussion? I’m not sure. But | hope 
they appreciate the authenticity of the thoughts 
and emotions we got into.” MORE ON PAGE 68 
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2017 NFL Draft Honor Roll: Who Makes the Grade? 


ESPN Insider Todd McShay 
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RB|LSU 

GRADE: 95 

Even an elite talent like 
Fournette (386 rushing 
yards in his first three 
games) couldn't save 
LSU coach Les Miles’ 
job. At 6-1, 235, he has 
a rare combination of 
size, power, agility and 
speed for the position. 
He runs angry and 
violent, consistently 
initiating contact with 
defenders. 
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DE | TEXAS AGM 
GRADE: 94 

With 27 sacks in his 
first 29 starts, Garrett 
is the real deal. Now 
6-5, 262, he gained 
10 pounds in the 
offseason, and it 
shows. Not only is he 
stronger at setting the 
edge in the run game, 
he’s lethal in first-step 
quickness and hand- 
to-hand combat skills 
as a pass rusher. 
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DE | ALABAMA 
GRADE: 94 

After leading the Tide 
with 14 tackles for 
loss and 12 sacks in 
2015, Allen had three 
sacks, four QB hurries, 
a blocked field goal 
and a defensive TD in 
the first four games 
this season. The 
294-pound senior is 
a true game wrecker, 
with an equal mix of 
quickness and power. 
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DT | MICHIGAN STATE 
GRADE: 93 

McDowell is quickly 
gaining a reputation 
as a player you have 
to double-team with 
regularity. At 6-6, 
276, he’s an elite 
athlete who can play 
all over the defensive 
front, and he shows 
very good range at 
the DT position, closing 
on the quarterback 
ina flash. 


provides a snapshot of which college players have the most NFL potential based on his evaluations. 
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S|LSU 

GRADE: 92 

Through four games, 
Adams was second on 
the Tigers with 7% 
tackles per game, 
using his stout 6-1, 
213-pound build to be 
a difference maker vs. 
the run. Though his 
coverage technique 
has room to improve, 
Adams has an 
excellent blend of size, 
length and athleticism. 
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BY 
PETER 
KEATING 


Acing the Postseason Koufax, Gibson, Schilling: 
Regular-season aces often own October. 
But they aren’t the trump cards they used to be. 


f anything can give an MLB team an edge in the playoffs, it’s supposed to 
be a dominant starting pitcher. In the second World Series ever played, 
111 years ago, Christy Mathewson led his New York Giants to a champi- 
onship by hurling three shutouts in a week. Fans of a certain age remember Bob Gibson mak- 
ing nine starts across three World Series and winning two Game 7s, and Sandy Koufax earning 
a pair of Series MVPs. In 2014, the San Francisco Giants rode Madison Bumgarner to a title; 
his 1.03 ERA in 52% postseason innings pitched still awes fans. 

It sure seems like a team gets a major boost if it concentrates playoff innings in a terrific arm. 
But that’s not the case—at least not anymore. 

To study the effect of aces in the postseason, I started by compiling a list of the best seasons 
by starting pitchers with at least 200 innings pitched since 1995, the first year the playoffs in- 
cluded the wild-card round. I measured these aces by their FIP (fielding independent pitch- 
ing) compared with the league average, to exclude the effects of the defenses behind them and 
to control for their run-scoring environments. I then took the top 50 results, ranging from 
Pedro Martinez in 1999 (a still-unbelievable combo of 313 strikeouts, just 37 walks and only 9 
home runs allowed in 213% innings) to Clayton Kershaw in 2013. You can quibble with any 
such list, but this is an objective way of naming the best of the best. 

On average, these 50 super-aces went 19-7 with a 2.62 ERA. Their teams won an average of 
87.3 games per 162, with a median of 90.5 wins. Fifty-three percent of their teams made the 
postseason. Those playoff teams then won an average of 1.12 series, with an overall record of 
125-112 (.527). That might seem impressive, but it’s actually not. These were mostly terrific 
clubs, with an average of 95.5 regular-season wins, while playoff teams lacking a top-50 starter 
won an average of 93.9. And over time, according to the Log5 method developed by Bill James 
many moons ago, we would expect 95.5-win teams to win 51.0 percent of their matchups 
against 93.9-win teams. In fact, they won 52.7 percent. 

Which means an ace improves his club’s chances of winning postseason games, on average, 
by a measly 1.7 percentage points. 

Maybe this shouldn’t be such a surprise. After all, two starting pitchers have won MVP 
awards since 1995 (Justin Verlander in 2011 and Kershaw in 2014), and neither won a champi- 
onship. Indeed, of the 42 Cy Young winners over the same span, just two won the World Series 


the same season (Greg Maddux in 1995 and Randy Johnson in 2001). 
Four teams with super-aces have won the World Series in the wild- 
card era: Maddux’s Braves, Johnson’s Diamondbacks and the Red Sox 
in 2004 and 2007. Those clubs averaged 96.8 wins per 162 games. 
Meanwhile, among all playoff teams with 95 to 99 wins over the same 
span without such an ace starter, five have won the World Series. Bot- 
tom line: There's no discernible extra benefit from having an ace. 

If youre a good enough club to amass a wide scoring margin dur- 
ing the regular season, you have a decent shot at a title. But your suc- 
cess could be due to an outstanding bullpen or splendid defense, as 
with the 2015 Royals. Or it could be thanks to your lineup hitting the 
seams off the ball, like the 2013 Red Sox. Or even because starting 
pitchers who aren’t anywhere near Hall of Famers can don capes in 
small sample sizes. In the 2002 NLDS, Matt Morris, Andy Benes and 
Chuck Finley allowed fewer runs combined than Randy Johnson, 
and the Cardinals swept the D-backs. 

When we do see a starter who excels across the regular season and 
playoffs in many innings, his impact is something to treasure. After 
crunching these numbers, I am much more inclined to view Curt 
Schilling—who went 11-2 with a 2.23 ERA and won two MVPs and 
three titles for three teams over 12 postseason series—as a Hall of Fam- 
er. But with so many layers of playoffs today, it’s simply much harder to 
line up starters for maximum impact than in the days of Gibson and 
Koufax. Most recently, the Cubs needed Jake Arrieta to start the 2015 
wild-card game just to survive to the NLDS. Indeed, the future may 
belong to teams who figure out how to leverage their best arms in both 
starting and relieving roles, as the Giants did with Bumgarner. 

Until then, the hunt goes on for the stats that make a difference in 
the MLB postseason. Billy Beane once famously said, “My s--- doesn’t 
work in the playoffs.” We're still trying to figure out what does. 
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Edmonton will be 
in the mix if 
McDavid can stay 
in the game. 


NHL SEASON PREVIEW 


The Next Big Thing on Ice 


BY MATTHEW COLLER 
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> FORWARD 


Looking for a Stanley Cup winner? Start 
with the regular season. For that we 
turned to Hockey Prospectus VUKOTA, 
a system that uses past performance to 
project a team’s goal differential. Then 
we asked HP’s Matthew Coller and 
ESPN’s Barry Melrose to face off on 
their predictions—and their Cup pick. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE PROJECTED STANDINGS 


ATLANTIC DIVISION PTS 
Tampa Bay Lightning 


PLAYOFFS 


2 Ottawa Senators 


8 Toronto Maple Leafs 82 X 


METROPOLITAN DIVISION = PTS 


>< 


8 New Jersey Devils 87 


Stamkos (36 goals in 
2015-16) and Ovechkin 
(50) lead two of the 
East’s top contenders. 


WESTERN SaTEERENEE PROJECTED STANDINGS 


CENTRAL DIVISION PTS PLAYOFFS 


1 Chicago Blackhawks 95 1 


2 Winnipeg Jets 


7 Colorado Avalanche 92 x 


PACIFIC DIVISION PTS —_ PLAYOFFS 
1 San Jose Sharks da 1 
2 Los Angeles Kings 92 2 


3 Calgary Flames 3 

5 Anaheim Ducks ; Xx 
6 Arizona a Coyotes 87. sion: es 
. rapa sae es aise - pastas cecateas ’ a 


Projected playoff teams Projected Stanley Cup winner 


MATTHEW COLLER SAYS 


Tampa Bay is in control. The Lightning 
would have seen a dip in their ranking if 
they had lost superstar Steven Stamkos; 
instead they bring back all the key players 
on a roster that was one win from the 
Stanley Cup finals. This is their time to 
finally break through. The Panthers should 
also improve their possession statistics 
and take some pressure off 2014 No. 1 
pick Aaron Ekblad. But VUKOTA throws 
one big curveball in the Atlantic: Ottawa. 
Most see the Senators at the back of the 
field, but the numbers hint that they could 
be a breakout team with the addition of 
center Derick Brassard and key young 
players such as Curtis Lazar and Cody 
Ceci starting to come into their prime. 


It’s a race between the Capitals and 

the Penguins. Alex Ovechkin still wants 
to raise the Cup, and Sidney Crosby just 
won his second title. The consensus 

on Columbus is that it'll be at the bottom 
of the league, but the projections tell 
another story. If the Jackets get the 
Vezina Trophy version of goalie Sergei 
Bobrovsky, we could see them in the 
mix for a playoff spot. The Devils got 
much-deserved praise for making the 
best trade of the offseason—dealing 
young defenseman Adam Larsson to the 
Oilers for LW Taylor Hall, the 2010 

No. 1. But they didn’t plug the hole left 
on D or improve the rest of the roster 
enough to seriously contend. 


r 


| just think Tampa Bay is great. |f Steven 
Stamkos stays healthy, you've also got 
Victor Hedman and Anton Stralman—and 
the defense is great. The Lightning will 
score goals. And they've got two strong 
goaltenders. This is the year they'll win it. 


Washington has a high talent level. |n 
the regular season, the Caps have always 
been very, very strong. | don’t see any 
reason for them to fall off. Their star 
players are still at that age where they're 
in their prime. 


BARRY MELROSE SAYS 


The Jets are cleared for takeoff. 
Winnipeg has a great chance to go 
from last in the Central to one of the 
best teams in the league. Not only will 
the goaltending be vastly improved 
with a healthy Ondrej Pavelec and 
Connor Hellebuyck pushing each other, 
the Jets also have an outstanding 
group of rising players and prospects 
who'll make an impact, including No. 2 
pick Patrik Laine, a right winger. It’s 
possible the Predators would have 
been No. 1 with better goaltending. The 
projections leave little doubt: The 
Central is the most competitive division 
in the league, with only three points 
separating top from bottom. 


San Jose should return to the Cup finals. 
Maybe. The Sharks are still the best team, 
barring a major drop-off from veterans 
like Joe Pavelski and Joe Thornton. After 
them, it’s a toss-up. Anaheim looks 
vulnerable due to a combination of aging 
stars and questionable forward depth. 
Edmonton is a team on the rise but 
maybe a season away, as Connor McDavid 
could become the best player in the 
league. A coaching change should help 
Calgary maximize its young skill players’ 
talents. The Coyotes probably aren’t ready 
to run with the best teams in the division, 
but the numbers hint that they could be in 
the mix. As for Vancouver? The Canucks 
are in desperate need of a rebuild. 


I like Winnipeg. |’ve been raving about the 
Jets’ players. Mark Scheifele is awesome; 
this Patrik Laine kid is fantastic. You’ve 
got Blake Wheeler. The defense is solid 
with Dustin Byfuglien. Connor Hellebuyck 
looks like he’s a pretty good goaltender. 


aa 


I'd put the Ducks ahead of Calgary. 
Corey Perry is fantastic. Sami Vatanen 
has been very good. Ryan Kesler is still a 
pretty good player. Are they getting 
older? Yeah. But | still think they are one 
of the top three teams in that division. 


*Projected wild-card berth 
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NHL SEASON PREVIEW 


He's Just 
That Good 


Edmonton phenom Connor McDavid’s 
brilliant first season was cut short by injury. 
Here’s why the 2015 No. 1 pick is ready to 
set the NHL on fire. -CRAIG CUSTANCE 


MILES PER HOUR 


Call him Kid Flash. McDavid was 
clocked by Sportsvision at a 
World Cup of Hockey preliminary 
game and was the fastest 
skater tracked. His speed, 
coupled with a high hockey IQ, is 
devastating: Defenders have to 
keep up with someone who not 
only moves faster but decides 
where to go more quickly. 


“Bobby Orr, you could 
blink an eye and he 
was gone. That’s what 
McDavid shows. 

His acceleration is 
off the charts.” 


FORMER COACH 
SCOTTY BOWMAN 


B 

RELATIVE CORSI-FOR 

PERCENTAGE 

When McDavid is on the ice, 
the game tends to tilt in favor 
of him and those teammates 
around him. His relative 
Corsi-for rate topped rookies in 
2015-16. HockeyAnalysis.com 
says linemate Jordan Eberle’s 
goals per 60 minutes with 
McDavid was 3.79; without 


before, we have seen 
hockey IQ, but a 
combination at sucha 
high level put together 
in one person? I’ve 
never seen it before.” 


RED WINGS WINGER 
THOMAS VANEK 


a 
SHIFTS PER GAME 


McDavid was in the mix early 
and often in his first year: His 
18:53 average time on the ice 
was second among rookie 
forwards to Buffalo’s Jack 
Eichel. Luckily he’s comfortable 
all over the ice—his zone-start 
percentage shows that just half 
of his shifts began in the 
offensive zone. 

“He cuts really well. 
He reads defenders 
really well. He’s like 
the Bubba Watson of 
hockey. He imagines 
different things other 


players can't.” 


AVALANCHE FORWARD 
NATHAN MacKINNON 


POINTS INA 
SINGLE GAME 


McDavid grew up cheering for 
the Maple Leafs. Then on 

Feb. 11, he lit them up for two 
goals and three assists and 
helped Eberle get his first 

hat trick. What a homecoming. 
Hockey Reference says he is the 
fourth-youngest player, at 19 
years and 29 days old, to score 
five points since 1987-88. 

“If McDavid goes off 
for 115 points, it’s 
going to be tough for 
Edmonton not to 
make the playoffs.” 
ANONYMOUS NHL GM 


> FORWARD 


& 
POINTS PER GAME 


Did we mention he’s still a 
teenager? According to Hockey 
Reference, he’s one of only nine 
rookies under the age of 20 (and 
the first since Sidney Crosby in 
2005-06) to record at least one 
point per game. Oh, and that 
average was third best in the 
NHL last season behind Patrick 
Kane and Jamie Benn. 

“Youre fastest when the 
puck is not on your 
tape. For me, that’s just 
the idea of putting it 
into a place where you 
can go get it first.” 
CONNOR McDAVID 


a 

PERCENTAGE OF TEAM 

GOALS WITH HIM ON ICE 
In the 45 games McDavid 
played, Edmonton was much 
more likely to find the back of 
the net when he was skating. 
According to puckalytics.com, 
McDavid was third in the 
category among forwards 
behind New Jersey’s 
Michael Cammalleri and 
Chicago’s Kane. 


“He never really 
stickhandles around 
people, he tosses the 
puck and skates into 
it. He’s never over- 
handling it. He makes 
guys chase him.” 


AVALANCHE CENTER 
MATT DUCHENE 


All stats require a minimum 40 games played. 
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ADVISORY: THIS STORY 
CONTAINS EXPLICIT LANGUAGE 


The Official 
Coming-Out Party 


For two decades, NBA ref Bill Kennedy was hiding in plain 
sight—watched by millions but never truly seen. Then came the 
biggest game changer of his life, the call he had to make. 


BY KEVIN ARNOVITZ 
IN COLLABORATION WITH TRUEHOOP 


illy Kennedy doesn’t look up from 
his scotch when he’s presented 
with the microphone. 

It’s after midnight on a Friday in 
July at IronWorks, a restaurant 
and lounge that doubles as a clubhouse for a modest 
executive golf course in an older section of Glendale, 
Arizona, just blocks from Kennedy's home. 

When Kennedy, a regular, checked in a few min- 
utes ago, he inconspicuously slipped the karaoke 
wrangler $20 to jump the line. Now his song is up— 
the intro led by a few sharp trumpet statements and 
hot brass chords. And as the horns give way to the 
piano and cool metal brushes against the drum, 
Kennedy begins to croon. 

‘A foggy day/In London town / Had me low / Had 
me down...” 

From the opening stanza, it’s clear: This is not 
your typical late-night, booze-soaked aria. The 
man has pitch control, steady intonation, the kind 
of playful interpretation of an old standard popu- 
larized by Michael Buble that only a karaoke su- 
perstar can deliver. Several of the other 25 or so 
people left in the joint are straining to find the 
voice’s owner. Their heads are on swivels. But Ken- 
nedy still hasn’t lifted his eyes. His back is to the 
room, with its brass, wood paneling, NASCAR 
Sprint Cup Series banners, a whiteboard highlight- 
ing tonight's fish fry special and a video monitor for 
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the lyrics—something else he doesn’t need. 

‘Tviewed the morning with such alarm / The Brit- 
ish Museum had lost its charm...” 

Those who accompany Kennedy around Phoenix, 
or on the road when he’s officiating in the NBA’s 
other 27 metro areas, say his karaoke camouflage 
routine isn’t unusual. Sometimes he'll hide behind 
a pillar or stroll down a corridor away from the main 
singing area. “He’s on a big stage often enough and 
doesn’t need karaoke claps to make him happy,’ says 
Marc Davis, who dated Kennedy for two years after 
they met in 1999, before the two settled into a close 
15-year friendship. “But throw a hot guy into the mix 
and then, yeah, he can be onstage in a heartbeat.” 

Twenty minutes later, as if on cue, an attractive 
young rodeo cowboy out of central casting is crush- 
ing Tom Petty’s “I Won't Back Down.’ This is Dustin, 
and when he finishes, he ambles over to Kennedy. 
They've crossed paths on the Phoenix karaoke cir- 
cuit before, but only recently did a friend tell him 
Kennedy's name and what he does for a living. 

Like most referees at the big league level, Kennedy 
doesn’t seek the spotlight, but it found him last De- 
cember, when he publicly declared his sexual identity 
as a gay man a few days after the league suspended 
Rajon Rondo for calling Kennedy a “motherfucking 
faggot.” Though NBA staff, fellow officials and nu- 
merous players and coaches have known for years 
that Kennedy is gay, the announcement instantly 
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made him a public figure. Kennedy issued a brief 
statement on Dec. 13, telling Yahoo Sports, “I am 
proud to be an NBA referee, and I am proud to bea 
gay man. I am following in the footsteps of others 
who have self-identified in the hopes that will send 
a message to young men and women in sports that 
you must allow no one to make you feel ashamed of 
who you are.” 

For the next half an hour, Dustin and Kennedy 
get acquainted. And this kid with a thick drawl, a 
straw hat, a Western double-pocketed shirt, light 
tan boots and a belay with keys hanging from a 
jeans belt loop who just rode an actual bull at an 
actual rodeo for a solid 7.772 seconds before falling 
off? He tells Kennedy he was the best man at his gay 
cousin’s wedding. And that statement of Kennedy's? 
It blew Dustin away. 

“I'm so happy that you were proud of who you are,” 
Dustin says. “So many people are hiding.” 

When Kennedy’s next song is up—“T-R-O-U-B- 
L-E, by Travis Tritt—he’s radiating light and seduc- 
ing the crowd as Dustin cheers him on. Kennedy 
loves the attention from Dustin, this improbable 
ally. After the song is over, Dustin tells Kennedy he 
couldn't believe Rondo’s one-game suspension was 
so short. He asks Kennedy how he got into officiat- 
ing. He wants to know what Kobe is really like. 

The karaoke wrangler brings Kennedy the micro- 
phone for his next and final number, “New York, 
New York.” His chest voice, deep and rich, owns the 
room. And acrowd whose energy was waning before 
the microphone found its way to Kennedy has been 
drawn to the man who, just an hour ago, was invis- 
ible to them. 


FOR A MOMENT that stands as a watershed event in 
Kennedy’s life—and arguably in the history of gay 
people in professional sports—the incident at the 
Palace of Auburn Hills is shrouded in mystery. Ken- 
nedy’s recollection of dates is foggy, as are the im- 
pressions of others who were privy to the situation. 

He'd been called up during the referee lockout of 
1995-96 before landing a permanent position with 
the NBA in 1999. And during that time came an out- 
ing, of sorts, in the unlikeliest of ways. Kennedy re- 
members jogging through the tunnel as the final 
horn sounded after a Pistons game he had officiated. 
To protect the visiting team from any foreign objects 
hurled by fans overhead, a corps of ushers lined the 
tight passage. Kennedy saw a boy leaning over the 
rail for a handshake. He reached up to shake the 
kid’s hand, bumping an usher as he did, then bee- 
lined to the officials’ locker room. 

As he arrived in Atlanta the following day for his 
next assignment, Kennedy remembers receiving 
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a call from Rod Thorn, the NBA’s executive vice 
president of basketball operations. The usher in 
question had charged that Kennedy inappropri- 
ately touched her. Kennedy says Thorn told him he 
was off the schedule until further notice. “I thought, 
‘Tm done,” Kennedy says. “I had to buy my own 
ticket to get to Phoenix from Atlanta. I’m crying the 
whole flight home.” 

The NBA says Thorn doesn’t have any memory of 
the incident, the investigation or any associated con- 
versations. But a week later, having already missed 
six games, Kennedy says he was summoned to New 
York with the National Basketball Referees Asso- 
ciation’s general counsel, Howard Pearl, at his side. 

Since his ascension to the NBA referee ranks, 
Kennedy had had a primary goal: to reach the five- 
year threshold, after which it would be more difficult 
for a referee to be fired. He knew that an internet 
rumor—or even a news story—on a gay NBA referee 
might not bea fireable offense, but the accompany- 
ing chatter was exactly the kind of attention he 
wanted to avoid. Now he was left with no other 
choice. “Before we talked, I said to Howard, ‘Look. 
I just got to let you know: This is probably not pos- 
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sible between her and me,” Kennedy says. “I said, 
‘It’s just not compatible. We're just not compatible.” 
Kennedy gave a telling nod. “[Pearl] looked at me 
and he went, ‘Oh ... you're kidding’ And then he as- 
sured me I wasn’t going to lose my job.” 

Pearl had Kennedy wait outside the conference 
room while he went in to brief the powers that be 
on his new finding: Billy Kennedy was not inter- 
ested in inappropriately touching the female usher; 
Kennedy was a gay man. 

Though the NBA could find no report on the Ken- 
nedy investigation in its offices or outside files, the 
league says the matter was put to rest. Kennedy says 
that nothing more was said about the situation. He 
had come out, had ostensibly broken through a bar- 
rier, and the NBA had shrugged. 

“I was instructed,” Kennedy says, “to get back on 
the floor and keep doing what I was doing before 
this happened.” 


WHAT KENNEDY WAS doing was all he ever wanted to 
do. “Billy was unlike a lot of us,’ NBA referee Monty 
McCutchen says. “He knew when he was 10, 12 and 
14 years old that he wanted to be an NBA ref.” 

In his early teen years in Phoenix, Kennedy would 
flip on the Suns’ pregame radio broadcasts in the 
one-bedroom apartment he shared with his mother 
in the central city. If play-by-play man Al McCoy 
announced Tommy Nunez Sr. as one of the officials 
working the game, Kennedy would jump on his bi- 
cycle and zoom down to Veterans Memorial Coli- 


seum in 15 minutes. There, a security guard named 
Mary Lou, charmed by a young Kennedy, would let 
him through the back gate. Nunez, who refers to 
Kennedy as “my son,” was a strong presence at the 
two most influential institutions in Kennedy’s 
youth: the Boys & Girls Club and St. Mary’s Catholic 
High School. With Kennedy's mother working mul- 
tiple jobs to scrape together the money to send him 
to St. Mary’s and Kennedy’s father often absent from 
his life, the Boys & Girls Club was where Kennedy 
spent his time after school. And when, on a Saturday 
in 1978, the 8- and 9-year-olds at the club needed a 
referee, the 12-year-old Kennedy stepped in—and a 
referee was born. 

Kennedy quickly piled up assignments, and of- 
ficiating soon became far more than a chance to 
earn five bucks; it was a compulsion. When he 
wasn't officiating games, he attached himself to 
Nunez. After Suns home games when Nunez was 
officiating, Kennedy would tag along with him and 
his officiating partner to the China Doll restaurant 
on 7th Avenue, where the crew would debrief its 
performance, talking shop until the place closed 
down after midnight. “He had an Afro and these big 
glasses and teeth,” said Nunez’s son Tommy Jr., a 
former NBA ref who often joined his father for din- 
ner and is seven years older than Kennedy. “He’d 
come right over and he'd be sitting right there, this 
little kid, right in the middle of everything.” 

By the time he reached high school, Kennedy was 
a fixture in Phoenix’s tight-knit referee community. 
By 17, Kennedy, after reffing a slate of high school 
basketball and football games on Friday nights, 
would wake early on Saturday mornings for a busy 
dance card of Pop Warner games. By 20, he was 


In Young Athlete 
Magazine, a 12-year-old 
Kennedy declared, “I think 
I’ll be a good official.” 


working the junior college circuit, signing up for 
virtually every officiating clinic in the western U.S. 
hosted by a big-name NBA referee and establishing 
himself as one of the best young officiating prospects 
in the Southwest. He was a kid in a hurry. “He was 
confident, he was brash, he was cocky,’ Nunez Jr. 
says. “Coaches didn’t like him. He looked like a mil- 
lion dollars. He ran faster than anybody on the 
court, and he was very serious about what he did.” 

When the eagerly awaited call came from the 
Continental Basketball Association in 1992, it 
wasn't without complication. The league, Kennedy 
says, played on Wednesdays and Saturdays in cities 
that were rarely nonstops from Phoenix. To make it 
work, Kennedy landed a day job managing a local 
roller rink run by a benefactor in his circle of junior 
college officials, Bob Seitsema, who had a certain 
appreciation for the demands of getting to 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, from Phoenix. And though 
Kennedy had already worked as a customer service 
rep for America West Airlines, a microfiche filer and 
a bank teller, none of them tapped his inner referee 
like Great Skate. 

“He just had this instinct about him where he was 
able to go and move around the building, as the 
manager, and spot trouble,” Seitsema says of Ken- 
nedy, who would scan the roller rink for the girl who 
takes her drink out onto the floor, the guy hitting on 
someone else’s girlfriend, the bully trying to hustle 
a smaller boy by the skate counter. “Billy would go 
into the DJ booth, and you had a little bit of an el- 
evated look, and after about 10 or 15 minutes he’d 
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say, ‘See that guy over there in the red shirt? Keep 
an eye on him, Sure enough, the red shirt, half an 
hour, 45 minutes later, the guy in the red shirt 
would be doing something.” 

Kennedy was still living with his mother in the 
family’s two-bedroom apartment—one he didn’t 
move out of until he was 30—when she found a let- 
ter from a male friend of his that included some 
lurid sexual details. “The Letter led to The Talk,” 
Kennedy says, adding that he’s certain his mother 
knew he was gay before he did. After The Talk, he 
began to venture into gay spaces in his early 20s— 
including Charlie’s, a gay country bar a few blocks 
from where he went to grade school. 

“It had the dark windows,” Kennedy says. “We 
didn’t officially know what it was, but I kind of knew 
what it was.” 

Like many gay men, Kennedy existed somewhere 
between the closet and daylight during his early 
adult years. “People suspected it because he’s a good- 
looking dude, and you just didn’t see him bringing 
girls to games,” Nunez Jr. says. “You didn’t hear him 
talking about a date, Mary Jane or whoever it might 
be.” Around the time he joined the CBA, Kennedy 
started seeing men romantically. Though he wasn’t 
out in Ref World, there was a tacit “don’t ask, don’t 
tell” policy between Kennedy and his friends, who 
operated under the assumption that he is gay. Get- 
ting to the NBA was difficult enough without walk- 
ing any further than that into the light. 


A5-POUND BAG of Gold Medal flour (expires June 
2006), Old El Paso hard taco shells (expires Dec. 28, 
2004), multiple pouches of Kroger “Rice & Sauce,” 
date and origin unknown. This is a sample of the 
inventory of the pantry inside Kennedy’s four-bed- 
room, three-bath model home in the suburban 
Glendale subdivision that he moved into during the 
1999-2000 season. All of it is left over from the stag- 
ing of the house, as are the place settings glued to 
place mats, framed stock photos of white families, a 
sign over the rec room that reads k1Ds ZONE (Ken- 
nedy is childless), flower arrangements and potted 
plants. “That ficus hasn’t moved in 15 years,” says 
NBA referee Scott Twardoski, a close friend. 

The decor is such a source of amusement between 
Kennedy and his friends that maintaining the integ- 
rity of the model has become a badge of honor for 
him. Besides, an NBA referee’s home is on the road. 
And so Kennedy, forced to disclose his sexual iden- 
tity to the league office in New York to save his career, 
proceeded to spend the next 15 years going about the 
business of the bifurcated life of a gay referee. 

“Being a professional official is kind of the perfect 
profession for avoiding,” says Dale Scott, an MLB 
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umpire who came out during the 2014 offseason and 
is one of Kennedy’s close friends. “It is very condu- 
cive to it because you are constantly on the move. It’s 
a built-in excuse you can use, which I did.” 

With his pedigree, Kennedy was the consummate 
insider, as at home in a referee’s locker room or at a 
late postgame dinner as anyone on the league roster. 
Yet that comfort was predicated on a certain dis- 
tance from co-workers, even those he counted as 
personal friends. “You say the right thing, and at the 
end of the day, as soon as we broke from dinner, I 
would go over there and they would go over there,” 
Kennedy says. “You played the game—it’s learning 
howto survive.” 

In Kennedy’s mind, it was no real deprivation to 
stay in the closet on the court—for a while, at least. 
He might not have declared himself openly gay, but 
when did referees publicly declare anything about 
themselves? They are the most visible, least known 
people in sports—always present, never heard. 

Then there was Mom, who died in 2011. “My 
mother didn’t want me to come out,” Kennedy says. 
“That's probably 75 percent of why I didn’t come out 
earlier. I didn’t want to disappoint her or upset her. 
I didn’t want her to get phone calls from people or 
feel like she had to explain. And I didn’t want any 
harm to come to me.” 

In 2002, Kennedy met a 25-year-old man in 
Washington, D.C., named Craig Glover who would 
move to Phoenix and date Kennedy for four years. 
When the NBA assigned Kennedy to officiate a 
regular-season game in Tokyo in the fall of 2003, he 
brought along Glover. “That’s who he chose to bring, 
and even though it wasn’t definitively stated, I think 
it’s pretty neat,” says McCutchen, who was also as- 
signed to Tokyo and was traveling with his wife. “It 
shows a real confidence in Billy internally that even 
though he maybe wasn’t ready to be out to the world, 
there was enough trust to share that with his co- 
workers. It’s no small thing.” 

Back in Phoenix, Kennedy was a member of an 
extended circle of young, gay male professionals 
who socialized, played sports and traveled on week- 
end getaways together. Though he was on the road 
more than half the year, Kennedy very much resided 
at the center of the group. His home was frequently 
used as temporary housing for anyone in need. Din- 
ner checks that never appeared at the table were 
often the result of Kennedy’s quiet generosity. Yet as 
central as Kennedy’s gay friends were to his life and 
he to theirs, he often went missing. 

“Billy was the original ghoster,” says Mike For- 
nelli, a close friend of Kennedy’s who owns BS West, 
a popular gay club in Scottsdale, Arizona, that Ken- 
nedy has frequented and sung karaoke at for years. 
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“Any time a camera would be around, Billy’s gone. If 
there was somebody who knew somebody who knew 
somebody, Billy was gone. You always expect it. If 
youre going out with Billy, he might disappear.” 

Inacollection of photos in Kennedy's home office 
sits a group shot of a softball team posing for the 
camera after winning a tournament. A dozen men 
joyously pose for a gay newspaper in Houston that 
was covering the event, but one of the subjects is 
obscured. He almost seems to be intentionally duck- 
ing out of view. 

Friends from his officiating life unanimously say 
they either knew or suspected Kennedy is gay—and 
didn’t care. All the while, gay friends found his at- 
tempt to manage his persona entertaining, given 
that pegging Kennedy as gay might seem obvious to 
anyone with even a marginally tuned gaydar. “Billy, 
you don’t want people to know you're gay,” Fornelli 
would quip, “but your hands are on your hips all the 
fucking time.” 

When disgraced former NBA referee Tim 
Donaghy effectively outed Kennedy in 2010 by tell- 
ing aradio host in Boston, “It’s no secret on [the NBA 
officiating] staff that Bill Kennedy is a homosexual,” 
Kennedy simultaneously became more relaxed 
about his sexual identity around people he knew yet 
more skittish about the possibility of it becoming 


BILL KENNEDY ON HIS CONFRONTATION WITH RAJON RONDO 


public at atime when social media was exploding. “I 
was really concerned with if this got legs and took 
off, there could be some repercussions, whether it be 
player-wise, whether it be coaching-wise, whether it 
be public-wise,” Kennedy says. “I had no idea, and so 
what I did was I just didn’t do anything. I was like, 
‘Let's just be silent and see if this gains any traction’ 
And it never did.” 

Still, Kennedy embraced life as an openly gay man 
in the digital age. Offnights in NBA cities were spent 


at gay karaoke or country bars, maybe a steam house 
or flirting on Grindr. (Kennedy’s profile photo is 
what’s known in gay parlance as a “headless torso,” 
from the waist to the neck.) He met his current on- 
again, off-again partner, Scott Fordham, at a kara- 
oke bar in Toronto, where Fordham still lives. The 
two travel regularly on the road, where many NBA 
referees have spent time with the couple. 

“IT think he became more comfortable with it over 
time and he could hide in plain sight,’ Davis says. “It 


just wasn’t as big a deal as it used to be. Once he 
realized that, he became gradually aware that the 
world wasn’t going to stop spinning and he wasn’t 
going to lose his job if he was completely out.” 


ON DEC. 3, moments after the final horn in Mexico 
City, Kennedy wasn’t half as annoyed at Rajon Ron- 
do for calling him a “motherfucking faggot” in the 
third quarter as he was at the damn Wi-Fi in the 
referees’ locker room at Arena Ciudad de Mexico. 

An incident like the one involving Rondo and 
Kennedy triggers an “atypical report” from each of 
the game officials, a detailed account of what trans- 
pired from their individual perspectives, in addition 
to the regular game report, both of which needed to 
be emailed off to New York. With the Wi-Fi not co- 
operating at the arena, Kennedy, Bennie Adams and 
Ben Taylor worked on an outline of both reports that 
they'd finish back at the St. Regis hotel. As the crew 
chief, Kennedy was responsible for pulling them 
together, and with a flight before dawn, he needed 
to hustle. 

As the group sat in the locker room enumerating 
every detail from the incident that warranted inclu- 
sion in their account, Adams noticed Kennedy’s 
brain was churning. Though he was measured and 
as committed to process as ever, Kennedy was begin- 
ning to consider the enormity of what had happened 
on the court. After Kennedy had whistled Rondo’s 
Kings teammate DeMarcus Cousins for a foul on 
Jae Crowder, Rondo had badgered Kennedy. “That's 
not a fucking foul,” he’d barked at Kennedy twice. 
When Rondo persisted, Kennedy assessed him a 
second technical and an ejection, after which Rondo 
stalked Kennedy, yelling after him, “You're a moth- 
erfucking faggot. You're a faggot, Billy,’ according to 
the league’s report. 

“Billy was stunned that those were words that 
were used in 2015,” Adams says. “As the night wore 
on, you could see him reflecting and thinking. As he’s 
writing the report, he’s like, ‘It’s time that I come out 
and stand up.” 

The next several hours—at the arena, then later 
at the hotel—passed in fits and starts. The referees 
recounted details, wrote copy, waited for Wi-Fi (the 
hotel rooms were experiencing intermittent out- 
ages, so the crew congregated down in the lobby), 
all the while listening to Kennedy weigh the poten- 
tial magnitude of coming out publicly should he 
choose to. “Over the course of the night between the 
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locker room, the hotel lobby as we were writing our 
report, you could see the process, the conversation 
he was having,” Adams says. “‘This is it for me. ... It’s 
not OK for this to happen to people in the workplace 
or anywhere else. ... And I'm going to say something 
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about it. 

By the time the crew finished its paperwork, it was 
3 a.m. Kennedy headed to the airport as the league 
immediately went to work, setting up phone inter- 
views with the officials and players involved. 

When he arrived in Miami, Kennedy received a call 
from Mike Bantom, the league’s executive vice pres- 
ident of referee operations, and Kiki VanDeWeghe, 
executive vice president of basketball operations, 
both of whom had read the report and were horrified. 
The National Basketball Referees Association's gen- 
eral counsel, Lee Seham, also got in touch to discuss 
with Kennedy a more nuanced point: Players who 
have yelled anti-gay epithets at officials, as Kobe Bry- 
ant did at Adams in 2011, were typically hit with a 
fine ($100,000 in Bryant's case) but no suspension. 
Adams isn’t gay, therefore the “faggot” hurled in his 
direction is regarded as offensive and inexcusable, 
but not hate speech. And for a league that relies on 
precedent when rendering verdicts, this complicated 
the process. Using “faggot” as a general schoolyard 
taunt against a heterosexual official isn’t the same 
offense as attacking a gay official with “faggot,” but 
treating Rondo’s behavior as hate speech would es- 
sentially out Kennedy. 

Asked this summer whether they were aware 
Kennedy is gay, a number of players and coaches 
characterized Kennedy’s sexual identity as an open 
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secret. But did Rondo know? A source close to the 
league’s investigation says that Rondo was asked by 
Elizabeth Maringer, the NBA’ vice president and 
assistant general counsel who led the investigation, 
whether he knew Kennedy was gay when the inci- 
dent occurred. Rondo replied that he didn’t. 

The onus, then, was on Kennedy to disclose his 
true identity, lest the incident be treated as just an- 
other case of an NBA player hurling anti-gay lan- 
guage as a proxy for asshole. “I had to take it to the 
next level in order for this issue to be taken up in a 
different court of appeal, in a different area to where 
people can say, ‘This is not right,” he says. “I knew 
that this was going to happen when he said it on the 
floor. I knew.” 


HOURS AFTER THEY worked the Heat game together, 
Kennedy and Twardoski sat at dinner, discussing the 
ramifications of Kennedy's decision, then, naturally, 
moved on to a karaoke bar. Kennedy had mentored 
Twardoski, spending hours on the phone breaking 
down Twardoski’s game film for areas of improve- 
ment. Years earlier, before Twardoski entered the 
NBA, he’d spent a summer at Kennedy’s home in 
Phoenix. Every day, they'd follow a similar regi- 
men—the gym, lunch at Panda Express, an after- 
noon nap, talk shop, dinner, karaoke, then come 
home at 2 a.m. to break down film for four hours 
before going to bed at dawn. 

One night in 2002, a group of referees was hang- 
ing out in a hotel suite in Mesa during a referees 
camp when Kennedy told Twardoski he needed to 
discuss something with him. Twardoski followed 


him out to the elevator bank, where Kennedy point- 
edly asked him whether there was anything specific 
he wanted to talk about. 

“T said, ‘Not really. I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about,” Twardoski says. “Billy goes, ‘Well, right 
now is there anything you ever wanted to ask me? 
Here’s the time to ask me. I said, ‘You know what, 
Billy, I don’t have anything to ask. There’s nothing I 
need to know unless you want to tell me something’ 
Billy basically said, ‘I want to come out. He was in 
tears, and he kept looking at me, and I said, ‘And... ?’ 
He said, ‘What do you mean, “and... ?”’ I said, ‘Billy, 
that doesn’t change anything.” 

Now, 13 years later, Kennedy wanted to vent. The 
situation was frustrating, largely because it was be- 
ing adjudicated outside of his control. Kennedy 
speculated about potential fallout and wondered 
whether he'd have to go in front of the media to make 
an announcement. He asked Twardoski whether 
he'd be at the news conference if that were the case. 
(Kennedy ultimately didn’t do so.) 

As the investigation moved into the next week, 
Kennedy grew both more frustrated and defiant. The 
process was taking longer than anticipated because 
Rondo wasn’t forthcoming about what he said and, 
as is often the case in NBA disciplinary investigations, 
teammates in close proximity pleaded ignorance. In 
addition, the league didn’t have the full broadcast 
complement it typically has because the game was 
played in Mexico City. The league hired an audiologist 
to confirm the officials’ account of what was said. 

Six nights after the game, Kennedy and his friend 
Davis went to see A Christmas Carol: The Musical 


at a dinner theater in Phoenix. 

“When we first sat down, he goes, ‘This Mexico 
City thing isn’t going away,” Davis says. “I could tell 
there was some hesitancy, some insecurity just be- 
cause of the volume that I knew he was going to 
generate in conversation, but there was also a com- 
fort level that I had not experienced with him prior. 
On one hand, yeah, he might have felt like he had 
the weight of the world on his shoulders. But at the 
same time, he knew now was the time, and now was 
amore comfortable world to live in. I think he iden- 
tified that but still felt like it was a big deal.” 

Scott, who officially came out in Outsports during 
baseball’s offseason in December 2014, was an im- 
portant sounding board for Kennedy, who liked that 
template for his own announcement. Kennedy says 
that, left to his own devices, he suspects he would’ve 
come out in a similar fashion in the near future. In 
past years, the two used to joke that they'd make a 
joint announcement on Ellen. 

“It bothered him because it was so incredibly dis- 
respectful and wrong,” Scott says. “I think that’s what 
really spurred him to say, ‘Screw this. This is not 
right, and I’m going to do something about it. I’m 
going to make a statement. I’m going to say, “You 
know what? This was not only wrong in the context 
of official-player relationship, as far as getting eject- 
ed or getting T’d up or whatever. This was wrong on 
a personal level. This is wrong, and in this day and 
age, it’s not going to be tolerated.”’” 

Finally on Friday, Dec. 11, eight days after the 
Mexico City incident, the NBA issued its verdict— 
Rondo would be suspended one game. “The totality 
of all those issues—trying to take into account Bill’s 
privacy, due process for Rondo, a potential appeal 
and the fact that we'd never had a disciplinary issue 
where what was said wasn’t definitively picked up 
by a microphone—that’s how we got to a one-game 
suspension in this case,” NBA commissioner Adam 
Silver says now. 

The referees’ union felt the sentence was too le- 
nient and took issue with the notion that Silver had 
an imperative to protect Kennedy’s privacy at the 
expense of a more severe sentence. “We had every 
step of the way during the investigation said, ‘Billy 
is gay. Itis generally known that he is gay, and we are 
asking that this case not be treated in the context of 
the prior incidents involving the use of comparable 
language. It must be treated differently because he 
is gay,” Lee Seham says. 

Kennedy received a call from Silver the weekend 
after the Friday verdict. Silver explained the league's 
rationale in issuing a one-game suspension; he 
knew of Kennedy’s sexual identity, although the two 
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it. As such, Silver wanted to balance that knowledge 
with discretion. 

Kennedy thanked Silver for his judiciousness, 
adding that as someone who makes judgment calls 
for a living, he understood how painstaking the pro- 
cess could be. Though he didn’t mention it to Silver 
in that phone call, Kennedy was preparing to go 
public with his announcement in short order. “I 
didn’t think it was fair that this individual was going 
to say what he said and only get suspended one 
game,” Kennedy says. “I didn’t think the character 
of him, or his character at that moment, was worth 
just the one-game suspension, and it had to be 
brought out. The only other way to bring it out was 
if I went public to bring attention to what actually 
happened. I wanted everyone to know the facts.” 

Kennedy coordinated a statement through Seham. 
Three days after the NBA’s verdict, the statement was 
published on Yahoo Sports. 

Kennedy was assigned to one additional Kings 
game after the incident, but Rondo wasn't in atten- 
dance. Three days after the incident, Rondo tweeted, 
“My actions during the game were out of frustration 
and emotion, period! They absolutely do not reflect 
my feelings toward the LGBT community. I did not 
mean to offend or disrespect anyone.” He has not, to 
this day, reached out to Kennedy directly. He de- 
clined to comment for this story. 


THE NIGHT IN 2002 that Kennedy came out to 
Twardoski, he told Twardoski that were anything 
ever to happen to him—a fatal accident or unnatural 
death—he wanted Twardoski to tell everyone in at- 
tendance at the funeral the true Billy Kennedy story, 
one featuring a gay man who made it to the NBA as 
a referee. “When the Rondo situation happened, 
Billy said jokingly, ‘Well, you're off the hook, but I 
still need you to speak at my funeral,” Twardoski 
says. “That’s howimportant it was for him to be able 
to tell the story when it needed to be.” 

No more than eight hours after Kennedy began 
to share that story to the world, he suited up for a 
Spurs home game against the Jazz. The day had 
been a whirlwind. His statement had been released 
that morning, and immediately his phone had be- 
gun to convulse with calls and texts. “I put it on silent 
because I couldn’t keep up,” Kennedy says. “There 
were too many text messages, too many things going 
on, and I have to work that day.” 

The morning meeting provided a little distrac- 
tion, but the story was now being broadcast nation- 
ally, and it was gaining traction. For good measure, 
the league dispatched a security specialist and a 
public relations staffer to San Antonio. Before the 


men had never had a previous conversation about Seow game, Spurs coach Gregg Popovich was asked 
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whether he was surprised by Rondo’s slurs. 

“Why would I be surprised?” Popovich told the 
pregame media scrum. “You see it all the time. It’s 
unfortunate. It’s disgusting. Bill is a great guy. He’s 
been a class act on and off the court. And as far as 
anybody’s sexual orientation, it’s nobody’s business. 
It just shows ignorance to act in a derogatory way 
toward anybody in the LGBT community. Just 
doesn’t make sense.” 

Popovich’s comments came out of Kennedy’s ear- 
shot, and Kennedy found himself in an unusual 
state—terrified of taking the court. He told the pub- 
lic relations staffer he didn’t want to take any ques- 
tions from reporters. He merely wanted to work the 
game, then return to the hotel. 

With 16 minutes remaining before player intro- 
ductions, Kennedy left the officials’ locker room and 
marched down the dank concrete corridor in the 
bowels of the AT&T Center. On his way to the floor, 
he spotted Spurs general manager R.C. Buford walk- 
ing the other way. 

“[R.C.] looked at me and he goes, ‘You OK?” 
Kennedy says. “I gave him a hug for like 30 seconds. 
I was late to the floor because of it. I almost started 
to cry. I was emotional, and I didn’t know what the 
hell was going to happen. We didn’t say a word to 
each other. Other than I looked at him and I said, 
‘Thank you.” 

There’s little in the universe more familiar to Ken- 
nedy than the final 15 minutes of warm-ups in an 
NBA arena before the horn sounds—the thumping 
music, players running through their shooting and 
stretching rituals, the crowd growing more anticipa- 
tory. But for Kennedy that night, the scene was a blur. 
He faintly remembers chatting with Sean Wright, 
who was also working the game. Jazz forward Trevor 
Booker approached to say, “Much respect to you,’ but 
the rest of it was all fog and nerves. 

As the lights went down for player introductions, 
Popovich sidled up beside him—telling Kennedy 
that he chose to walk over in the dark because he 
didn’t want to make a scene that everyone could wit- 
ness. “He said, quote, unquote, ‘You have more guts, 
you have more balls than anybody I know,” Ken- 
nedy says. ““You have more courage than anybody I 
know. Now, go out there and kick ass.’ Then he 
walked away. He didn’t say a word to me for the rest 
of the game.” 


ONA SUNDAY in late June, Kennedy’s eyes take along 
tracking shot of a procession of drag queens in ti- 
aras as they strut down Fifth Avenue in the LGBT 
Pride March in New York. “I couldn't do that,” he 
says to Fordham, who has joined him for the week- 
end’s festivities. “Oh, lord. Look at that one,” he says 
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about a 6-foot-4 queen with a long, flowing blue 
dress, a bare chest and black platform pumps. 

For all the rites of passage Kennedy practiced as 
a semi-out gay man over the past two decades, 
marching in a gay pride parade had always present- 
ed a degree of difficulty too high. 

“I was always concerned about who might see me, 
how being seen in a situation like this would affect 
me and affect my job,” Kennedy says as he makes his 
way toward Fifth Avenue to check out the festivities. 
“I was always concerned about not doing anything 
to jeopardize the NBA or myself or put anybody in 
that kind of jeopardy.” 

For gay men like Kennedy, even in 2016, the fear 
of consequence is real. Whatever signals one might 
glean from polling numbers, prestige television ora 
popular Facebook post circulating among his peers, 
Kennedy has grown up in a world where a gay man 
doesn’t know how people are going to react when 
they learn he sleeps with men. Now, unless another 
player or official makes a similar announcement 
sometime soon, Kennedy will be the only openly gay 
man to appear on an NBA court this October when 
the league tips off its season. 

He is aman who fears the unknown. He takes his 
dinner at the same casual-dining chain restaurant 
every single night near his home in Glendale, rotat- 
ing among three dishes. He bought a model home 
because “I knew what I was getting.” Ask what 
frightened him the most pregame that night in San 
Antonio, and he tersely answers, “the unknown.” 

But it’s June 2016, and that anxiety is waning. 
One year ago, the U.S. Supreme Court sanctioned 
gay marriage nationally. Now virtually every NBA 
team performs at least token outreach to lesbians 
and gays in its market, and the league has made 
pro-gay messaging a point of emphasis. Pride pa- 
rades used to be headlined by Dykes on Bikes. On 
this day, the NBA is preparing its float on 37th 
Street opposite a thumping T-Mobile float. 

The NBA’ float is the first for a pro sports league 
in a gay pride parade, and Silver, in accompanying it, 
will set another first. For Kennedy, these facts seem 
to hold profound meaning. He’s a company man at 
heart, and for as long as he can remember, “NBA 
official” has been the most important identity mark- 
er in his life. The several dozen NBA employees and 
family members, the referees who wished him good 
luck before his trip to New York—these are every bit 
as much his people as the boys back in Phoenix. The 
league is Kennedy’s lifeblood, and on this day, god- 
damn, the league is sending Jerry West’s silhouette 
cruising down Fifth Avenue through a canyon of 
dancing shirtless twinks, PFLAG moms, queer col- 
lege kids and an army of nice, cosmopolitan straight 


New Yorkers who will cheer and wave at Kennedy as 
he dances atop the float. 

“Ifyou would have told me when I first started out 
that the NBA would have a float in the frickin’ Gay 
Pride parade, in New York, I would have laughed at 
you,” says Scott, the gay major league umpire. “And 
so would Billy. He didn’t see this happening 10 years 
ago. Let alone five years ago.” 

Though multiple league sources confirm Silver 
was a full-throated supporter of the league being a 
strong presence at Pride, it didn’t come without 
some apprehension. “If you had asked me going in, 
I would've said, ‘I think it’s going to be 70 percent 
positive,” Silver would later say. “We weren't looking 
for PR, and we didn’t alert the media. But it was 100 
percent positive, and that’s setting aside the public 
relations aspect. I didn’t understand how important 
symbolically the event was for my co-workers until 
that afternoon.” 

Now, as the NBA float turns the corner left onto 
Fifth Avenue, “Empire State of Mind” booming from 
the speakers, Kennedy breaks out in dance. Then he 
spots Silver among the large NBA contingent that’s 
on foot surrounding the float. Kennedy jumps off 
the moving float, runs to Silver and captures him 
with a fierce, tight hug. 

When he’s done with Silver, Kennedy sprints over 
to the throngs of onlookers lining the sidewalks of 
Fifth Avenue and works the crowd like a candidate 
working a rope line. He slaps hands, then runs a 
couple of laps around the float before jumping back 
onto the float—a sequence that will be repeated sev- 
eral times over the next two hours. 

A few minutes later, Kennedy is dancing with Sil- 
ver, who's joined the staff on the float. Silver, wearing 
baggy cargo pants and an #OrlandoUnited shirt to 
commemorate the massacre at the Orlando gay club, 
pulses to the music as best he can. He waves a small 
rainbow flag. “It’s important that he be here,” Ken- 
nedy says above the din. “It makes an employee feel 
comfortable. It makes an employee feel that it is safe, 
to know that you've got our back. If we want to be 
who we are, you've got our back.” 

Later, as the float crosses Bleecker Street, Ken- 
nedy grinds with Fordham with little inhibition. The 
commissioner of his league is standing 10 feet away 
with his own dance stylings—one part head bob, one 
part shallow squat. Nobody is self-conscious, and 
Kennedy's appetite for the scene is insatiable. With 
one hand on Fordham’s hips, Kennedy reaches the 
other into his pocket to pull out his phone. He struts 
up to the bow of the float, where he holds up the 
phone to capture the full breadth of the day. 

Above the deafening music, he says, “It feels good 
not to be invisible.” G 
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No Cubs fan will be watching the team 
more intently this fall than Beckham 
Zobrist, here sitting with his mother, 
Erin. The 7-year-old lost his right eye 
to arare form of cancer (retinoblas- 
toma) a few years ago, then had to 
endure some teasing at his T-ball 
games. He asked for a new eyeball last 
Christmas, but a transplant is not 
medically possible. Instead, his 
parents put a prosthetic eyeball with 
the Cubs logo in it under the tree. This 
summer Beckham got to meet the 
actual Cubs, who were as taken with 
him as he is with them. “He’s my idol,” 
said bench coach Dave Martinez. In 
case you're wondering, Beckham and 
second baseman Ben Zobrist are 
distant cousins; Beckham’s great- 
grandfather and Ben’s grandfather 
were brothers. No surprise—it 

seems everybody who loves the Cubs 
is family. —STEVE WULF 
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FOR MORE ON BECKHAM ZOBRIST’S STORY, 
WATCH E:60 ON ESPN THROUGHOUT OCTOBER 
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Murdered? 


It's been 45 years since the former heavyweight champ was found 
dead of an apparent OD, but the haunting question still remains. 


BY SHAUN ASSAEL 


ore than a decade after Sonny Lis- 
ton’s 1970 death from what a coro- 
ner called natural causes—and 

police suspected was an accidental 
OD of heroin—bookies, mobsters 
and cops in Vegas still whispered about whether the 

Sormer heavyweight champ had died at the hands of 
someone else. In this excerpt from his upcoming 
book, The Murder of Sonny Liston, ESPN senior 
writer Shaun Assael recounts the day in 1982 when 
asergeant in the Las Vegas police force got a strange 
tip that set in motion a new round of questions. 


FROM HIS GANG unit office on the seventh floor of po- 
lice headquarters, Gary Beckwith could look out over 
the two dozen officers under his command. One of 
the unintended consequences of the corporatization 
of Las Vegas was that it had chased out the old-time 
mobsters and allowed in a more murderous genera- 
tion. A pathological killer, Tony Spilotro, made the 
70s the bloodiest decade on record when he was dis- 
patched by the Chicago outfit to keep an eye on its 
Vegas interests, and he quickly threatened to kill 
anyone who didn’t pay him protection money. 

But the mob wasn’t Beckwith’s biggest concern 
anymore. The Hells Angels were selling meth to 
schoolkids, and the black gangs who sold dope on the 
Westside had struck an unholy alliance with Mexican 
dealers who were taking over the desert line. As far 


as Beckwith was concerned, it was all a symptom of 
an even larger cancer: Las Vegas was growing too 
damn fast for its own good. Every time he passed a 
new construction site, he wondered how much more 
his city could stand. 

With all of that on his mind, he wasn’t prepared to 
get acall at home after midnight from his boss, asking 
him to come back into the office. “Gary, I got a guy I 
need you to talk with,’ the head of intelligence said. 

“Can't it wait?” Beckwith asked. 

“I don’t think so. He says he’s got information 
about something about to go down.” The head of in- 
telligence paused. “There might even be something 
in this that’s new on Sonny Liston.” 

Beckwith had been one of the first officers to arrive 
at 2058 Ottawa Drive when Sonny’s wife Geraldine 
reported his death. Back then he was an undercover 
deputy who kept his hair in a ponytail and dressed in 
sleeveless biker vests. When one of his colleagues 
claimed to have found a bindle of heroin in the Listons’ 
kitchen, Beckwith was the one who was assigned to 
write the search warrant application and ask for per- 
mission to look for “any and all illegal narcotics, name- 
ly heroin.” The subsequent search hadn’t turned up 
anything. But Beckwith suspected that was because 
someone had gotten to the drugs before he could. 

“Who is it?” Beckwith asked his boss on the phone. 

“You ready for this?” his lieutenant asked. “It’s 
Gandy. He says he wants to give us Larry Gandy.” 
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Liston (opposite), 
moments after 
losing the 
heavyweight 
title to Cassius 
Clay in 1964. 
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It took a moment for the name to sink in. There 
weren't many cops Beckwith admired. But in the 
1960s and early 1970s, Larry Gandy was one of them. 
Lean, with a pompadour of jet-black hair and blue 
eyes that could freeze a 100-degree day, Gandy didn’t 
just take on the toughest assignments. He single- 
handedly declared war on the Westside. 

What Beckwith remembered more than anything 
was the gimmick Gandy used, because more than a 
decade later it still inspired awe. In their days on the 
street, heroin was sold in clear gelcaps, usually $120 
for a bag of six. Since most dealers wanted their cus- 
tomers to shoot up in front of them to prove they 
weren't cops, Gandy bought his own capsules and 
filled them with maple syrup, tucking the placebo 
pills between his fingers before he went off to an un- 
dercover buy. Once he’d bought real heroin, he’d 
switch the capsules he bought for the fake ones and 
shoot maple syrup into his vein. It was so utterly bi- 
zarre that no one who witnessed him tying off could 
imagine it was acon. 

The junkies all got dragged into headquarters in 
handcuffs thinking each had set the other up. In an 
era when every other cop was either on the take or out 
of his mind, Gandy was clear-eyed and incorruptible. 

But then, suddenly, he wasn’t. 

All the cops from Beckwith’s generation knew the 
story. In the mid-’70s Gandy had trouble adapting to 
the newer, more by-the-book era of policing. There 
were sensitivity classes and lectures about engaging 
suspects with conversation instead of fists. There 
were also managers with advanced degrees who'd 
never spent a day on the street and instead sat in their 
offices looking at statistics. For Gandy it was heart- 
breaking to watch cops worry about covering ass 
instead of kicking it. He was a man lost in another 
era. And, invariably, it caught up with him. 

Beckwith wasn’t 100 percent clear on the details. 
Something about someone threatening Gandy’s 
female partner. Whatever it was, Gandy beat the 
crap out of the guy and got sued for police brutality. 
His supervisor demanded that he take a lie detector 
test and the two got into one of those “F--- you,’ “No, 
f--- you” fights. He was fired for insubordination 
and responded by suing the state in a case that 
added to his legend. Not only did he win his job 
back, he won a precedent that gave police officers 
the same rights as suspects in refusing to take poly- 
graphs. After that, he said “F--- you” one last time 
and walked away for good. 

As far as Beckwith and every policeman in that 
building were concerned, Gandy was still a hero. 


BY JUNE OF 1982, most people had settled on the 
simplest explanation for Sonny’s death, which was 
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that he overdosed himself on a heroin bender while 
Geraldine was away. Certainly that was what Beck- 
with thought when he drove back to his office past 
midnight and readied himself for what the man who 
wanted to spill all about Liston, Irwin Peters, had to 
tell him. 

Peters was already in the middle of telling his sto- 
ry to two detectives when Beckwith arrived at the 
small interview room. Peters was tall and wiry, with 
red hair that stood on end as if it were magnetized by 
negative energy. Beckwith nodded to the men to keep 
talking and pulled up a chair. 

Peters was telling the detectives about his back- 
ground in crime, which started in Mexico when he 
supported his young family by selling bogus securi- 
ties to unsuspecting tourists. U.S. authorities collared 
him, and in exchange for ratting out his friends he got 
one-way bus tickets to Vegas for his family. 

Once they reached town, Peters took a job at an 
AAMCO transmission shop on West Bonanza that 
was a way station for small-time hoods who dealt 
drugs and looked for scams. Inevitably, Peters wound 
up running his own cons that got him in enough 
trouble to land him in the Las Vegas jail. 

There he caught the eye of a sergeant who turned 
him into an informant—and assigned him to Larry 
Gandy. And as they said in the movies, it was the be- 
ginning ofa beautiful friendship. Despite his red hair, 
Peters managed to be forgettable enough to rarely 
make an impression, which made him a great snitch. 
He'd hear all sorts of things that he passed along to 
Gandy, some of which helped him win cases and 
some of which he traded on the street. In return, 
Gandy was good to Peters. He used an informant 
budget to give Peters money for tips and kept him on 
the payroll long after he should have been locked up. 

For the better part of eight years things worked 
well. And when Gandy quit the police department, 
Peters assumed they'd go their separate ways. But 
that turned out not to be the case. Gandy’s legal fight 
against the brutality charges lodged against him 
were expensive; he’d nearly bankrupted himself 
fighting them. To dig his way out, Peters said, Gandy 
flipped the script and did what he knew best: He 
went back to the streets, this time as a crook, not a 
cop. Ina one-man crime wave, he started ripping off 
the very same drug dealers whom he used to arrest, 
by stealing their drugs. Once he got a haul, he'd re- 
sell it to the executives he knew in the casinos, the 
ones who made it their business to supply the high 
rollers. It was a perfect setup, Peters said. Who was 
going to complain? Nobody. 

But drugs were just the beginning. Gandy also had 
areal estate appraiser's license and used his access to 
houses to case them for burglaries. When Gandy 


Before taking command 
of a Vegas gang unit, 
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undercover. These photos 
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settled on a target, he'd call Peters with instructions 
to go in first. “I’d go in with a shotgun,” Peters said 
coolly, showing no hint of remorse. “I'd tell them I’d 
blow their heads offifthey didn’t get on the ground.” 
After they were subdued, he said, he’d pull pillow- 
cases over their heads and give Gandy the all-clear 
sign. Then his partner would come in and loot the 
place. Gandy also had a trademark, Peters said. He 
masked his voice by talking like Daffy Duck. 

Beckwith studied Peters, trying to figure out his 
angle. It was clear that Peters was angry with Gandy. 
Over and over he said that Gandy had cheated him 
out ofa share of their heists. Beckwith found that part 
reassuring: He always preferred to know someone's 
motive. But Peters irked the sergeant when he said, 
“And remember that Sonny Liston thing? Gandy 
killed him. He shot Sonny up with heroin.” 

“That’s where you lose me, Pete,” Beckwith said, 


GARY BECKWITH 


making no effort to mask his irritation. “There was 
no murder. It was natural causes.” 

Peters waved off the decade-old coroner's finding. 
“That wasn’t an overdose,” he said. “It was murder. 
Gandy bragged about it to me after he did it.” 

Beckwith replayed the early-morning hours of 
Jan. 5, 1971, in his mind. Now that Peters mentioned 
it, he did remember seeing Gandy in the Listons’ 
home. He'd recognized the undercover cop from an 
incident months before, when they had both been 
lured to the same house by an informant and nearly 
got into a shootout. At Sonny’s house they'd nodded 
hello, but that was about it. 

After grabbing a few hours of shut-eye at home, 
Beckwith returned to the office to dig into Peters’ 
story. He assumed he’d find it full of holes. But, to his 
surprise, when he compared the addresses of the 
houses that Peters said they'd robbed with open cas- 


HE'D SHOOT UP SYRUP 
IT WAS 50 BIZARRE, NO ONE 
IMAGINED IT WAS A CON. 


ON UNDERCOVER COP LARRY GANDY 


es in the department's files, he noticed that many of 
them matched. As he read through the reports, he 
also noticed one striking similarity: Many victims 
reported that while they were blindfolded they heard 
the voice of someone who sounded like Daffy Duck. 
The more Beckwith read, the more he realized 
Peters wasn’t as easily dismissed as he’d hoped. 


DECADES LATER, IT wasn’t hard for me to track Larry 
Gandy down. 

I used Facebook. 

To judge from the photos he’d posted, he certainly 
didn’t look like someone you wanted mad at you. He 
was about 50 pounds heavier than his police days, 
and his photos showed him in sleeveless biker vests 
highlighting biceps that looked like they belonged in 
a Toby Keith video. 

He wore a trim goatee that matched his military 
buzz cut, and even in happy-looking scenes there was 
very little reassuring about his smile. Still, given what 
his friends said, it seemed that there was something 
that wasn’t quite coming through in those photos. So 
I sent him a message: “Since so many years have 
passed, I’m hoping you'd be open to sitting down with 
me to talk about your life and career.” 

Within a few hours, I received this reply: 

“I would be delighted to sit down with you. As you 
know, I was well known in the old days. Some of my 
activities were positive and some were shameful; 
however, I have come to terms with my life and real- 
ize that I was responsible for my actions. ... There was 
atime I would have recoiled at your request but, like 
I said, I have come to terms with my past.” 


Ina follow-up email, he went on: 

“I promise you I will be candid and honest with 
you. I have come to realize over the years that you're 
remembered for the bad things you have done, not 
the good. ... I can’tjustify any of my behavior but can 
only give you the facts. I know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. It should be noted that I 
have finally forgiven myself and have quit carrying 
that bag of rocks up the mountain looking for a pen- 
ance. See you!” 

We agreed to meet on one of those post-Christmas 
days in Las Vegas where you can make a few green 
lights on the Strip and get out of town fast. I drove 
past the shopping centers pushing this city ever far- 
ther into the desert and toward the towering cliffs of 
Red Rock Canyon, until I pulled into an airy develop- 
ment. Checking the batteries in my tape recorder, I 
walked to the address Gandy gave me. 

Before I could ring the bell, the door flew open to 
reveal a man who looked like Santa Claus in the off- 
season: roundish and gray-haired with a jolly smile 
and biker tattoos all over his body. When he held out 
his hand, he brimmed with genuine enthusiasm. 

I'd prepared dozens of questions, but he didn’t let 
me get to any of them. Instead, Larry Gandy wrapped 
his thick arm around me and said, “So, you’ve come 
to ask me if I killed Sonny Liston.” G 
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STEPHEN A. SMITH: You started First Take on July 25, Max. I don’t recall you winning a debate yet. MAX KELLERMAN: Slow down 
there, champ. (We don’t like to tell Stephen what happens on the show every day.) SAS: More important, I don’t think I’ve 
ever lost a debate in my life. I stomped the man who was sitting in that chair before you arrived. As far as I’m concerned, I’m 
undefeated. [just don’t lose! MK: Look, the trick in sports is you have live events. And what debate does is turn the talk about the 
live event into a sporting event. SAS: Yeah, when people argue, they're just arguing. But you and me? We debate. And when we 
debate, we literally have the objective of winning. And when J’m debating, I can’t give a damn what anybody thinks. MK: I'll say 
this: The best takes on TV are counterintuitive ones, the ones that make people go What?! SAS: And I'll say this: Magazines need 
intro pages. Intro pages are important! MK: That's ridiculous. If a debate issue is what you're going to do, just do it already. 
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It was 1975. He was 23, a failed college 
football lineman, and the Baltimore Colts 
agreed to hire Billy Belichick as a glorified 
gofer. Since then, he has been called just 
about everything in the book. At his next 
stops, in Detroit and Denver, Belichick’s 
mental mastery of the game—and brash 
approach—earned him the labels Boy Ge- 
nius and Punk. In New York, Bill Parcells 
nicknamed him Doom and Gloom, mock- 
ing him for his abrasive demeanor and 
reluctant, monotone delivery. In the 1990s, 
he was known as a lame duck at the end of 
afew mostly miserable years in Cleveland. 
And in 1999, after serving as Jets coach for 
less than a day, he referred to himself as 
HC of the NYJ on a handwritten resigna- 
tion note. 

During the past 16-plus seasons in New 
England, he has won 13 division titles— 
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including a record seven in a row— 23 post- 
season games (most by an NFL head 
coach), six AFC championship games and 
four Super Bowls. These days, people call 
him Genius, Misanthrope and even Hood- 
ie. After Spygate, Hall of Fame coach Don 
Shula tagged him Beli-cheat. To his friends, 
he is often just A--hole, which, tellingly, 
Belichick considers a term of endearment. 

But after all this time, and all these at- 
tempts to label him, does anyone really know 
Bill Belichick? ESPN’s NFL Nation and The 
Mag teamed up to crack the greatest enigma 
in sports. The resulting interviews, with 
coaches, players and other associates, pro- 
vide the definitive character study, covering 
Belichick’s genius, failures, partnership 
with Tom Brady, the pathologies around his 
controversies and the ultimate debate 
about his legacy. 


Belichick worked 
under Bill 

Parcells with the 
Giants, where the 
duo focused 

on neutralizing the 
opposition’s best 
offensive players. 


SEEDS OF GENIUS 
Bill Belichick was a coaching vagabond be- 
Sore he could walk. Soon after Bill’s birth, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on April 16, 1952, his 
Sather, Steve, was fired, along with the rest of 
the Vanderbilt football staff: It was a harsh 
lesson about the fleeting nature of the profes- 
sion and one that has remained with Bill his 
entire life, according to the late author and 
his longtime friend David Halberstam. 
After a two-year stop at North Carolina, 
where the coaching staff was again fired, 
Steve eventually enjoyed a long and re- 
nowned career as a scout and professor at 
the Naval Academy. Bill’s mom, Jeannette, 
was also a teacher and by all accounts a 
lovely, loquacious woman who spoke seven 
languages and enjoyed a lifetime subscrip- 
tion to The New Yorker. It was in Annapolis 
where, after recognizing his son’s physical 
limitations (the scouting term he used to 
describe Billy was “heavy ankles”), Steve 
began teaching him how to apply his consid- 
erable intellect to football. Hed carry those 
lessons to Wesleyan University, where he 
played football, lacrosse and squash and 
majored in economics. 
PHIL SAVAGE (BROWNS ASSISTANT, SCOUT, 
1991-95): His dad would take Bill to work 
when Bill was 9 or 10. Things would get 
busy and Bill would end up in a room or a 
closet by himself with a projector and a 
stack of film, and it’s like, “Son, take these 
tapes and tell me how many times they ran 
split back.” And Bill just devoured it. He al- 
ways saw video and film and the mental side 
of the game as the great equalizer for him. 
BILL PARCELLS (GIANTS HALL OF FAME HEAD 
COACH, 1983-90): Bill lived this game his 
whole life. Growing up with football in your 
life, that experience as a young man at the 
dinner table, is invaluable. He was educated 
to the nuances of the sport at a very young 
age. By the time he got his first job, he already 
had experience just from living it with his 
dad. I think that’s where the foundation was. 
FORMER NFL HEAD COACH: Bill likes creating 
the image of an outlaw, the tough guy. I 
think he really relishes it. But who is he re- 
ally? He was kind of a geeky kid. Not that 
athletic. A failed football player. 
DICK MILLER (PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 


ECONOMICS, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY): He 
was well-prepared, very focused and in- 
tense, and he looked in class then very much 
like he looks on the sidelines now, just with 
bigger girth and less hair. I don’t know what 
would separate him from other coaches, but 
it certainly wasn’t playing experience in col- 
lege. He was not a starter as a sophomore, 
he didn’t play as ajunior and when he was a 
senior, a freshman took his spot. But he was 
always regarded as a coach on the field, es- 
pecially in lacrosse. Other players, if they 
didn’t know what the play was about, they'd 
ask Bill before they’d ask the coach. 


TO THE EXTREME 

After Wesleyan, Bill was hired by the Colts 
for $25 a week and a room at the Howard 
Johnson's. His responsibilities grew quickly, 
thanks to scouting skills that were so im- 
pressive, players said it was like having a 
spy working for the Colts. The next season, 
according to Halberstam’s book The Educa- 
tion of a Coach, Belichick jumped to Detroit, 
where he earned $10,000, a brand-new Ford 
(aloaner, it turns out) and a perfect score on 
a playbook pop quiz given to all coaching 
candidates. After a stint in Denver, Belichick 
spent the next 12 seasons in New York 
(11 with Parcells), six as defensive coordina- 
tor. During that time, the Giants won two 
Super Bowls. 

PARCELLS: With the Giants, we were trying 
to take away an opponent's best players and 
not let them beat us. Bill has followed suit 
on that pretty much his whole career. 

RICK VENTURI (BROWNS DEFENSIVE BACKS 
COACH, DEFENSIVE COORDINATOR, 1994-95): 
Everybody in football wants to take away 
what you do best. The difference is Bill 
would go to an extreme to make you play 
left-handed. That’s Belichick’s absolute ge- 
nius: pragmatism. When other coaches say 
it’s important that we take away an oppo- 
nent’s best receiver, only Bill would commit 
four defenders on a receiver and play the 
rest of his defense with the other seven. 
MIKE MUNCHAK (HALL OF FAME GUARD AND 
COACH, OILERS/TITANS, 1982-2013): You'll 
go into a game, and say you're a great run- 
stopping team, Bill would respond with, 
“We don’t care about averages, we're going 
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GREAT 
DEBATES 


to switch it up and throw the ball 60 times.” 
Next week, they might go the other way and 
hand the ball off 40 times. He’s willing to 
do whatever. 

VENTURI: Early in the week, before the X’s 
and O’s, you meet for hours upon hours as a 
staff breaking down personnel to come up 
with a game plan. Once Bill decided what to 
focus on taking away, he always ended that 
meeting with the same saying: “And I don’t 
want to have this discussion on Sunday.” 
Basically, he was saying, “This week, not let- 
ting their No. 1 receiver catch any balls is 
one of our Ten Commandments, and no one 
better break it.” 

CURTIS MARTIN (HALL OF FAME RUNNING 
BACK FORTHE PATRIOTS, 1995-97, AND JETS, 
1998-2006): We were at a lunch table, and 
Jimmy Hitchcock and Ty Law were raving 
about Belichick when he was an assistant 
under Parcells. “He’s on another level,” they 
said. “He's just a freakin’ genius, this dude. 
I’m telling you, he’s going to win a Super 
Bowl someday.’ They were in awe of his foot- 
ball knowledge. You could tell by the way 
they were communicating it, so passion 
ately, they felt he gave them such an ad 
tage. In their eyes, Belichick was p 

very strategic, intricate game of c 
everybody else was playing checkers. 


THE DISCOMFORT ZONE 

On Feb. 5, 1991, nine days after the Gia 
20-19 victory over the Bills in Super B 
XXV, Belichick was named head coac 
the Browns. 

VENTURI: Bill had come into Clevelanc 
the most sought-after assistant in 
league, the fair-haired savior of the Bro 
SAVAGE: I met Bill at the very beginnin 
his head-coaching career and on my 
first day in the NFL. On Monday, Mare 
1991, I walked into the Browns’ build 
shook his hand, and Bill says, “What are 
paying you again?” I said $20,000. And 
goes, “Look, we had planned on hiring 
guys, but I want you to do both sides o 
ball. We'll give you an extra five grand, 
eventually we'll bring some other a--hol 
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d I was like, “Ill give you your $5,000 
k.” [had just come from UCLA, working 
Homer Smith, one of the true gentlemen 
his business. Then, all of a sudden, I end 
with Bill Belichick. For a year I don’t 
nk I managed to do anything right. 

K FERENTZ (BROWNS ASSISTANT, 1993- 
J: One of my first experiences was the 
erview, how extremely uncomfortable it 
s. You've seen him in press conferences. 
matter what I said, there was a real 
kerfacethere. I mean, I was not getting 
dback. I was dying a thousand 
, especially in our first visit, which 
ppened the first night I got there. That 
as hard, and then I got sent back to Maine. 
Didn’t think I had a chance at all. A mutual 
friend talked to him over the weekend. He 
called me back and said, “No, he liked you.” 
I was like, “Oh my god. That’s a funny way 
to show it.” It was uncomfortable. 

JIM SCHWARTZ(BROWNS ASSISTANT, SCOUT, 
1993-95): The staff in Cleveland was full of 
superstars: Nick Saban, Scott O’Brien, Kirk 
Ferentz. I had no family. I had no bills. I 
basically lived at the Browns’ office. It was 
a great chance to get an education, to get a 
Ph.D. in football. 

SAVAGE: Saban might be the greatest college 
coach ever, and I can honestly say in the last 
eight years at Alabama I have never once 
seen him tired. But in Cleveland, under Bill, 
he’d go slump down against a wall and stut- 
ter, “I gotta get out of here, I can’t function 
anymore.” Bill could outwork all of us. 
VENTURI: His philosophy from the begin- 
ning was “No stone left unturned” and “No 
envelope unpushed in order to win.” And 
the result of that was you worked to ex- 
haustion. But he never asked you to do any- 
thing he wasn’t doing. I look back on that 
first season as the greatest year in my 
coaching life. 


DEVIL IN THE DETAILS 

Belichick’s love and respect for his father and 
his contentious relationship with Parcells, 
both a mentor and atormentor, left him with 
a soft spot for younger coaches and staff, 
aware of how hard he pushed them. 
SAVAGE: He's been in that position himself, 
living in an empty apartment with a card- 


board moving box as your coffee table. So 
when we'd win a big game, on Monday he’d 
give you one of those $100 handshakes. It 
was the kind of gesture people would never, 
ever connect to Bill Belichick. There’s a gen- 
erosity to Bill most people don’t get to see. 
JON ROBINSON (PATRIOTS SCOUT, 2002-09, 
AND DIRECTOR OF COLLEGE SCOUTING, 2009- 
13): After my daughter was diagnosed at 6 
with Type 1 diabetes, a week later on my 
desk there was a little teddy bear, with a 
Belichick hoodie on it. And he had written 
alittle note: “I know this doesn’t cure it, but 
just something for Taylor to know we are 
thinking about her and praying for her.” She 
knew it was from Coach. She named her 
bear Hoodie. 

SCHWARTZ: He did a great job of coaching 
coaches. It wasn’t just the players. He 
coached the coaches. 

SAVAGE: My film breakdowns weren’t what 
he wanted, so he says, “Let’s just sit down 
and go through a few plays together.” We're 
getting ready for Tampa, he throws the first 
play up on the screen and starts going, from 
the inside out, over every single tiny detail. 
“See this split of the linemen? That's 2 feet. 
That's 3 feet. That one’s 24% feet between the 
center and the guard. Write that down. OK, 
now look at the splits of the wide receivers. 
The Z is inside the numbers. The X is out- 
side. OK, the quarterback. Look! Right 
there! He looks to the left, to the right, to the 
left, then to the middle and then he hikes 
the ball. You gotta monitor that because it 
could help our defensive linemen get ajump 
on the snap.” 

SCHWARTZ: Probably the biggest thing I 
learned from Bill is that there isn’t anything 
that is not important. Anything that touch- 
es the team is important. That philosophy 
of “Don’t sweat the small stuff”? Yeah, that 
was never his philosophy. 

SAVAGE: He proceeds to go through all these 
little intricacies on the game film ... and it’s 
20 minutes on one play. Twenty minutes! In 
my immature mind I’m sitting there in the 
dark doing the math: Three games to break 
down on each side of the ball, 60 plays in 
each game, 20 minutes a play means I can 
get through three plays in an hour. My god, 
I'll never sleep again. And I didn’t. 


KING OF WINTER 


Belichick is fourth in NFL 
head-coaching wins, but his 
playoff W’s truly distinguish him. 


CAREER POSTSEASON VICTORIES 


JOE GIBBS 17 


CHUCK NOLL 16 


MISTAKES BY THE LAKE 


The 1995 Browns were nearing bankruptcy 
when, on Nov. 6, owner Art Modell rocked the 
sports world with the news that the team was 
moving to Baltimore. 

VENTURI: After three years of losing football, 
they were nearing the end of their rope in 
Cleveland. We turned it around in 1994. We 
won 11 games and won the wild-card play- 
offs. We were really on the cusp of some- 
thing great there in Cleveland. 

HEATH EVANS (PATRIOTS FULLBACK, 2005- 
08, CURRENT NFL NETWORK ANALYST): Ev- 
erything was ripped out from underneath 
him. Nobody in the world could have sur- 
vived that. It was an absolute dumpster fire, 
what ownership did to him in Cleveland. If 
you look at the Bill we know now, the same 
thing he did in New England was going to 
happen in Cleveland. I have no doubt that 
1995 in Cleveland would have been like the 
2001 Super Bowl season in New England if 
Bill had been allowed to continue to grow 
and groom his staff and his team. 

VENTURI: Once they announced the move, 
1995 became as bad as anything I’ve 
ever been through from a football stand- 
point—a total, miserable death slide. It 
went from the greatest sports city in the 
world to an 80,000-person wake on Sun- 
days. Bill would never show it, but it tooka 
toll on him. 
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BELIBRADY 


Did Belichick make 
Brady, or vice versa? 


UNOU 
After the Browns’ final 1995 home game, 
Belichick’s postgame interview under the 
stadium was drowned out for several min- 
utes by fans chanting “Bill must go!” (The 
Browns had lost six of their last seven.) As he 
waited at the lectern for the noise to abate, 
his firing imminent, his face was a contort- 
ed mix of defiance and disappointment. In 
away, this was his dad’s Vanderbilt mo- 
ment. [fever he was granted another chance, 
he'd do everything differently. 

But first, penance awaited: Four more 
years as a Parcells underling, first with the 
1996 Patriots and then three seasons in New 
York with the Jets, where Parcells is said to 
have mocked Belichick as a so-called genius 
and failed head coach on an open headset 
during a game. In 1999, when Parcells re- 
tired (temporarily) from coaching, henamed 
Belichick his successor in New York. Con- 
cerned about instability with ownership and 
wanting to step out of Parcells’ considerable 
shadow, Belichick scribbled out a resigna- 
tion letter on a napkin—he was quitting as 
“HC of the NYJ,"it stated—and bolted to New 
England. The Jets got three draft picks as 
compensation. Parcells says the two former 
colleagues have never discussed the defection, 
which gave Belichick the total control he 
needed: as head coach and GM. 

SAVAGE: That’s the big separator for Bill 
from everyone else: Usually, the GM han- 
dles the business and the coach handles the 
team. Bill’s one of the few out there, if not 
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Did Bill Belichick make Tom 
Brady, or is it the other way 
around? Until this year, the 
coach’s place in history 
seemed to come witha 
caveat: He was sub-.500 
at his job until picking a 
certain Michigan QB in the 
sixth round of the 2000 
draft. Four titles later, our 
canvassing of NFL voices 
suggests the balance in 
this power couple has 
tilted decidedly toward 
the Great Grumpy One. 
Curtis Martin (Hall of 
Fame running back): It’s 
the culture Belichick 
created. They would have 
won Super Bowls without 


Brady, but | question 
whether they’d have won 
Super Bowls without 
Belichick. 

Amy Trask (Raiders CEO, 
1997-2013): If | could only 
have Brady without 
Belichick or Belichick 
without Brady, I’d choose 
Belichick every time. 
Current NFL coach: 
Belichick gets discounted 
because he has Brady. 
But they had a winning 
record with Matt Cassel. 
Add to that this compli- 
cated safari they went 

on [in 2016], and when 

is it enough to say, 

“Let’s not hold Brady 


against Belichick”? 
Matthew Slater (Patriots 
special-teams captain): 
We've had great players 
along the line, but this 
place is special because of 
Bill Belichick. 

Mike Whalen (Belichick’s 
friend, Wesleyan athletic 
director): Peyton Manning 
goes down and the Colts 
fall off the map, go from 
Super Bowl contenders to 
2-14. First time Brady 
goes down, Bill wins 11 
games in 2008. When he’s 
gone and people see just 
how much he accom- 
plished, only then will Bill 
be truly appreciated. 


the only one, who can do both. 
BOB QUINN (PATRIOTS SCOUT, DIRECTOR OF 
PRO SCOUTING, 2000-15): The rest of us 
can’t be both the head coach and the GM. 
There's only one person who walks on this 
earth that does it at this level. 

SAVAGE: To be great on the field, you have to 
be emotional. To be great upstairs in the 
front office, you have to be robotic. The way 
he can separate in his mind the deep, per- 
sonal relationships he has to have with his 
players downstairs in the locker room, on 
the field and in games, versus the business 
reality of looking at the same exact players 
from a strictly financial standpoint, as com- 
modities, when he switches hats upstairs in 
the front office—that’s not just incredibly 
hard, that’s almost impossible. 

MILLER: Occasionally, I get letters from for- 
mer students that are very nice and make 
me feel wonderful. This is one of them. It 
reads: “I honestly never thought that my 
economics background would be of much 
help as a football coach, but with the new 
salary cap, I need a calculator to break down 
game films. The creativity of contracts and 
“beating the cap’ will have a lot to do with 
each team’s success in the NFL in the next 
few years and I’m sure you'd be very good at 
it. I always carry many fond thoughts of 
Wesleyan and your guidance with me and I 
look forward to the (gulp) 20th (it can’t be) 
reunion this summer. Best wishes for the 
New Year, Bill Belichick.” 

QUINN: Id get to the office somewhere be- 


tween 6 and 6:30 every morning and he was 
always there. In 15 years I could probably 
count on both hands the number of times I 
pulled into the parking lot and he wasn’t 
there. When the leader of the organization 
does that, it’s really easy for everyone else to 
kind of take that mentality too and say, “If 
he’s doing it, we all should do it.” 

ROSEVELT COLVIN (PATRIOTS LINEBACKER, 
2003-08): He's football 22/7. He gets maybe 
two hours of sleep, and the rest of his life is 
football. He’s paid the ultimate sacrifice for 
this game. 

RICH OHRNBERGER [PATRIOTS LINEMAN, 
2009-11): That's not the easiest environ- 
ment to be in. It was stressful. It separated 
you sometimes from your immediate fam- 
ily, but you felt an obligation to this organi- 
zation to really give your all. At any other 
place there was a focus on football and win- 
ning but never quite to the level of New 
England. And it really was attributed to how 
Bill ran the show over there. 

KEVIN FAULK (PATRIOTS RUNNING BACK, 
1999-2011): When he first got to New Eng- 
land, for almost three years I’d see Bill in the 
hallway going to breakfast at the facility. 
Now, I’m from Louisiana. I don’t care who 
you are, I’m going to say “Good morning, 
how you doing? How’s everything today?” 
But for the longest time I’d walk right past 
Coach Belichick, say “Good morning!” and 
Id get nothing back. Nothing. I said good 
morning to him for years. Then, one day I 
said it and he finally looked up and said, 
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“Good morning, Kevin,’ and so I reached out and I stopped 
him, and he was like, “Whoa, whoa, Kevin, what are you do- 
ing? What’s wrong?” And I said, “You said good morning! Do 
you know how long I've been saying good morning to you and 
you haven’t said a word?” He just says “Aw, Kevin, my bad” 
and walks away. 

QUINN: There’s not a lot of small talk with Bill. Not a lot of, 
“Hey, what did you do this weekend?” He gets to the point 
very quickly in conversations. There’s no mincing words. 
AQIB TALIB (PATRIOTS CORNERBACK, 2012-13): That’s how he 
is with everybody, no games—OK, a few games, but he’s not 
going to beat around the bush. He’s going to tell you if you're 
playing terrible, if you're playing like s---, if you're playing 
great. He’s not scared to tell you any of that. Clear-cut, direct, 
straightforward. 

SAVAGE: He’s not going to fly off the handle and yell and 
scream at people. That’s just not his personality. 

VENTURI: He has the most unique way of just getting under 
everyone's skin. In Cleveland, we ran a cover 2 technique— 
where the defensive backs had to jam and run—that was not 
easy to teach, and my guys were really struggling with it. Bill 
just turns to me in front of everyone and says, “This s--- is 
getting really hard to watch.” And that’s it. And you're just 
going, “Aw, goddamn it,” and your whole body is tense—I don’t 
know how to put it in words, but you went home and just said 
to yourself, “I will never let this s--- happen again.” 

AKIEM HICKS (PATRIOTS DEFENSIVE END, 2015): My first game 
with Bill, I made a play and gave the crowd a little hype signal. 
And I got back to the sidelines, and he just chewed me out. 
He said a bunch of expletives to me. It’s ingrained in my mind. 
Bill doesn’t mind if it’s a passionate thing you do, you make a 
big play and get up and be excited, but there’s a range where, 
anything after three seconds, you cut that off. Believe me, 
after that one I didn’t step on any other lines. 

SAVAGE: He will say something to you in a sarcastic tone that, 
wow, is just so right to the core. It hits home twice as hard and 
makes you feel about an inch tall. 


WITH THE 195TH PICK... 


Even for a coaching prodigy with a withering sense of humor, 
Belichick’s ultimate success as a head coach is due, in a sig- 
nificant way, to an enormous stroke of luck. During the sixth 
round of the 2000 draft, instead of taking quarterback Tim 
Rattay with the 199th pick, the Patriots selected Michigan's 
Tom Brady. After Brady replaced an injured Drew Bledsoe in 
‘01, the Patriots won three of the next four Super Bowls. 
VENTURI: When you get a guy like Brady that late in the draft, 
that’s just lucky. But the Patriots kept four quarterbacks in 
2000, which is pretty rare. So maybe the brilliance wasn’t in 
drafting Brady but in Bill’s recognition right away that he had 
something special when no one else knew it. 

ADAM VINATIERI (PATRIOTS KICKER, 1996-2005): I think the 
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first Super Bowl season was probably the 
year that it really switched for Bill. The first 
couple of years, we were a little shaky while 
he was getting his personnel lined up. Bled- 
soe gets banged up, Brady comes in, and we 
start winning games. When Brady first came 
in, his first start, the rest of the team was like, 
“This is a young kid, we have to step up and 
help each other.” Bill didn’t see it that way. 
He told us not to try to do too much by think- 
ing we had to cover up for others. We fol- 
lowed his lead and it worked. That’s when 
they started drinking the Kool-Aid of believ- 
ing that Bill knew what he was doing and 
that Bill had a vision. 


A MADNESS TO HIS METHODS 


Thirty-some years after he aced the Lions’ 
coaching quiz to land a job in Detroit, 
Belichick’s own weekly player exams, me- 
ticulous game prep and increasingly relent- 
less pursuit of every possible advantage 
become part of Patriots dynasty lore. 
COLVIN: At practice, Bill twirls that whistle 
around his two fingers, watching every- 
thing, seeing everything. He could be on 
another field, I’m not kidding now, he could 
be on another field and come running over 
because he saw that the key guy on a kickoff 
return missed his block. 

SAVAGE: Most coaches specialize on one side 
of the ball. But he’s one of the few out there 
who have a global perspective of the entié 
game and all 22 positions. He’s a true eéach 
ofall 22 positions plus every specialist, Thats 
ararity. He’s one of the few coaches outthere 
who, if you dropped him on the staff at Drake 
University and said, “Hey, be the tight ends 
coach,’ he could absolutely coach those i 
ends to the nth degree. 
TALIB: Once, in practice, Brady threwa seam 
ball that was intercepted, and Bill, man, he 
chewed Tom out, saying, “You got 130 career 
interceptions,’ or whatever it was, “and half 
of them are on this route. You keep doing the 
same s--- over and over and this is what hap= 
pens.” Right then you know two things about 
the Patriots and Bill Belichick: Everybodyis 
treated the same, and you better get your 
s--- together. 
FAULK: I loved when Bill would yell at Tom 
Brady and say, “Hey, Tom, I could go get the 
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“Bill would 
yell at Tom 
Brady and 
say, ‘I could 
go get the 
quarter- 
back at 
Foxborou 
High to do it 
better than 
that.’” 


KEVIN FAULK 


quarterback at Foxborough High to do it 
better than that.” 

COLVIN: Any time something bad happened 
at practice, the two words you don’t ever 
want to hear come out of his mouth are “Take 
off That Bill-ism means just get out of his 
sight and run a lap around the field. Ifhe was 
really pissed off, he'd yell “Take off,’ wait a few 
seconds and then add “Everybody!” and that 
meant coaches included, even the old guys 
and heavy guys. We'd all circle back, inching 
up, hoping not to hear “Keeeeep going.” 
FAULK: We prepared for everything. Not say- 
ingwe perfected it, but we prepared for ev- 
erythimg. There’s no second-guessing or 
hesitation.when you play for Bill. When you 
Haye tothim on the field, it slows you down. 
When you know exactly what you're doing 
and how to do it and why you're doing it, 
that allows you to play faster, and your tal- 
ent flows freely. It’s like being in class. They 
hand you a test, you open it up, look at the 
questions and go, “Wow, I know all the an- 
Swers already.” 

MATT CASSEL (PATRIOTS QUARTERBACK, 
2005-08): Every Tuesday during the season, 
the quarterbacks would sit down with him 
and get his scouting report. He’d go through, 
in adetailed report, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of every opponent that we were going 
Up against. Mainly DBs, sometimes line- 
Backers. But also we'd talk about the defen- 
Sive coordinator, his philosophy, where he 


came from, his background, and he’d give 
you, basically, a great understanding of who 
your opponent is going to be. 

DON JONES (PATRIOTS SAFETY, 2014): Tues- 
day they would give us the scouting report, 
and on Wednesday morning Bill would go 
around the whole room—from Tom Brady 
down to the bottom man on the roster—and 
ask everybody about the person they were 
going against. You really didn’t want to be 
the one not to know. 

QUINN: You always had to be on your toes 
because you never know when you're going 
to cross paths with Bill. He would just be 
waiting for the omelet station at 6:45 a.m., 
and he’d ask a question about pro scouting 
or something and you'd have a half-hour 
conversation right there. 

CASSEL: My rookie year, I got crushed in the 
back by a corner blitz against the Giants. 
Were playing them the next year in the last 
preseason game. He asks me, “OK, Cassel, 
what front do they like to bring the corner 
blitz from?” I had looked it up the night be- 
fore, anticipating it. I said, “Coach, it’s an 
over.’ And he goes, “Brady?” Well, you know 
immediately when he goes to the next guy: 
“Oh, no. Oh, no.” And Brady says, “An under.” 
And he goes, “Brady’s right. I don’t want to 
have to send your mother another note that 
says, ‘Dear Mrs. Cassel, we regret to inform 
you that your son got killed being a dumbass.” 
VENTURI: If he has a motivational style, I'd 
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say that it’s constant emotional discomfort. 
That’s why his teams never flatline. 


THROUGH THE GATE 


Belichick’s turn from good guy to villain, in 
the eyes of his detractors, started in 2007, 
when the Patriots were caught illegally vid- 
eotaping Jets coaches’ defensive signals in a 
Week 1 matchup. The Patriots won the game 
and then the next 17, heading into Super 
Bowl XLII undefeated. New England's 17-14 
loss to the Giants in that game crushed 
Belichick—those who were there say he was 
left broken and apologizing to his team. 
That season, for his role in the so-called Spy- 
gate, the NFL handed Belichick the largest 
Jine in league history ($500,000) and took 
away the Patriots first-round draft pick. As 
New England continued its roll toward its 
fourth Super Bowl win, in February 2015, 
and beyond, other incidents exposed Belich- 
ick’s trademark gamesmanship as some- 
thing closer to habitual rule-bending. Does 
it change his place in history? Does he even 
care that we're focused on his controversies 
instead of his coaching genius? 

MARTIN: There will always be that question 
with Bill because Spygate and Deflategate 
happened. I see it as someone so driven to 
get every single edge. But I also see it as 
someone who didn’t need that. I see it as 
that tipping point, that over-the-top part of 
perfectionism to get every single advantage. 
COLVIN: He knows all the gray areas and 
knows most of, if not all, the rules, and he 
wants to gain an advantage the best way 
possible. If the rule says you can inflate a 
ball to 15 psi ... Bill is going to inflate that 
thing right to exactly 15 psi. I’ve never heard 
him say we're going to deliberately break the 
rules or cheat. He just tried to be on the 
edge, the cutting edge, of what can and can- 
not be. It’s like this with Bill: Is this the 
limit? OK, then let’s go to the limit. 
FORMER NFL COACH: He will step across the 
line at any point he thinks he can get away 


with it. That [stuff] happens. It absolutely 
fits with the culture and the mindset there. 
It’s all about winning, and when youre work- 
ing 23 hours a day looking for every advan- 
tage and you have your whole life invested in 
the outcome of a football game, honestly, 
how long before you start to think, “Well, if 
I go just a little bit further with pushing the 
envelope, what’s the difference?” The harder 
you work and the more youre invested in it, 
the more you start to think like Bill and the 
easier it becomes to justify it. 

MARTIN: I don’t think most people in the 
football world would see that as something 
that undermines his coaching ability. I see 
it as two separate things. It'll be hard for the 
controversies not to be mentioned. It may 
be a tagalong, but I don’t think it defines 
him. It shouldn’t take away what he’s been 
able to accomplish. 

FAULK: It does take away from it. I’m not go- 
ing to say it doesn’t bother him, because 
were all human, so, yes, he’s going to think 
about it. He’s not going to show it to you 
because that’s just not him, but he cares. We 
all care. Because now you're talking about 
our legacy as a team, as an organization. 
AMY TRASK (RAIDERS CEO, 1997-2013): I 
consider Bill the best coach in NFL history, 
notwithstanding the other issues that have 
been raised. 

JOHN HARBAUGH (RAVENS HEAD COACH, 
2008-PRESENT): He’s the best coach in foot- 
ball. I have great respect for him. 

VENTURI: I kneel at the altar of Vince Lom- 
bardi, Chuck Noll, Tom Landry and Bill 
Walsh, but he may go down as the best. 
Noll’s Steelers were built in about a year and 
stayed the same for a decade. But what Bill's 
done, how he’s been so good for so long—in 
an era of free agency and the salary cap, 
where everything is built to make every- 
thing equal—is absolutely amazing. Those 
of us in this business, even the ones who 
don’t like him, can’t help but respect what 
he’s done. 

COLVIN: Take away those Super Bow] losses 
to the Giants, or add one or two more in the 
next few years, and the debate about his 
legacy is easy: You have to start seriously 
thinking about renaming the Lombardi tro- 
phy after this dude. G 


DEBATE TEAM 


Which is most corrupt: 
the IOC, FIFA, 
the NCAA or the NFL? 


Around the Horn’s Jackie MacMullan 
and Pablo S. Torre discuss. 


MacMullan: You're asking me to 
choose between shingles, food 
poisoning, shoulder surgery 
and being hit by a car. They're 
all horrible. But the IOC is just 
overwhelmingly the worst. 
Torre: Corruption can also be 
measured in deviousness. The 
NFL and NCAA say to athletes, 
“You aren't hurt. You aren’t being 
exploited.” It’s a Jedi mind trick. 
But yes, it’s the IOC. It worked with 
Hitler and Putin. Dictator-level 
corruption is as real as it gets. 
MacMullan: Right. Here’s why 
we, unlike the fans, chose it 
over FIFA: Ousted FIFA president 
Sepp Blatter was a member of 
the IOC! That’s crazy. 

Torre: So not only have you 
been hit by a car, you’ve been 
hit by a clown car. 


Watch Around the Horn weekdays 
at 5 p.m. ET on ESPN. 
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OVER YET 


er- 
pove the 
d p’ Manning 
Room. Accessible only to visiting dignitaries 
and the biggest of boosters, the room is 
draped in accolades bestowed upon the 
greatest of all Vols: Pro Bowl jerseys, his 
Super Bowl MVP award, trophies named for 
Maxwell, O’Brien and Unitas. Alas, there is 
one bronze statue missing. Nearly two de- 
cades later, the absence of the Stiff-Armed 
One still stings, and always will, because its 
inclusion once seemed so inevitable. 
“From the minute I announced I would 
come back for my senior year, everywhere I 
went, class or a restaurant or wherever, 
people congratulated me on winning the 
Heisman,” Manning recalls now of the 
award that would go to Michigan’s Charles 
Woodson. “We were fortunate enough to get 
off to a nice start that year, and it only got 
worse. So I always tried to politely remind 
them that I was pretty sure they didn’t give 
it out in September. They do it in December. 
And December was still a long ways away.” 
Manning wasn’t the first September 
Heisman victim, and he certainly wasn’t the 
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< 4 < Jackson's 457 total 
8 A’ yards at Clemson 
were only 6 shy of his 

season average. 


last. This year’s presumed winner, Louisville 
quarterback Lamar Jackson, can ask De- 
nard Robinson and Michigan fans about 
how the quarterback led the nation in rush- 
ing over September. But Shoelace & Co. lost 
five of their last seven regular-season games 
in 2010, and Cam Newton took the stage in 
New York. Or he can ask the folks in West 
Virginia about Geno Smith, who threw 20 
TD passes and zero picks in September 2012 
... then fell out of the race with five straight 
Big 12 losses. Or he could ask LSU’s current 
superstar. Leonard Fournette topped every- 
one’s Heisman rankings entering last Octo- 
ber, averaging 210 rushing yards per game, 
but averaged less than half that in games 
against the SEC West in November and 
didn’t get an invite to the ceremony. 

“It’s acompliment, and you have to take 
it that way,” Fournette says of the buzz. 
“But it can get out of control real fast. I’ve 
used it as a lesson. What I did last week 
doesn’t matter; what I do this week does. 
I tell guys that all the time—not just on my 
team but anybody fortunate enough to get 
a little hype.” 

If Fournette’s 2015 September was in- 
toxicating, then Jackson’s start to 2016 
shouldn't be street legal. Through his first 
five games, he has 28 TDs (14 rushing and 
14 passing), and his 2,313 yards of total of- 
fense leads the nation. 

He's on pace to reach 20 TDs through the 
air and 20 TDs via his feet by Game 8. Only 
four players have hit that mark in a full sea- 
son: Tim Tebow, Newton, Johnny Manziel 
and Colin Kaepernick. The first three won 
Heismans. But only Tebow shouldered the 
weight of being the cover boy for every pre- 
view magazine. Newton and Manziel pulled 
off their magic past midseason, making Heis- 
man front-runners vanish into thin air. 

“T’ve always been glad that I got to kind of 
ease into the spotlight,’ Newton says. “Once 
I got into that spotlight, it was tough. I can’t 
imagine what it would’ve been like had it 
been like that from the first day. By October 
you'd already be exhausted.” 

The guy Jackson most resembles, Baylor's 
Robert Griffin II], pulled away from Andrew 
Luck to win the 2011 Heisman despite three 
October losses. His November was too elec- 


wound up empty-handed. 


HARD ROAD TO HARDWARE 


Four of the past five Heisman 
favorites near the end of September 


9/23/11 VEGAS ODDS 


ANDREW LUCK 


WINNER: ROBERT GRIFFIN III 


9/20/12 


GENO SMITH 


20-1 


WINNER: JOHNNY MANZIEL 


10/3/13 
MARCUS MARIOTA 


WINNER: JAMEIS WINSTON 


9/30/14 
MARCUS MARIOTA 


WINNER: MARCUS MARIOTA 


9/28/15 
LEONARD FOURNETTE 


WINNER: DERRICK HENRY 


Source: Bovada 


trifying for voters to ignore, especially his 
eight total TDs against Oklahoma and Texas. 
Jackson’s fan base at Louisville’s Papa 
John’s Cardinal Stadium still smarts over 
the buzz and bust of Teddy Bridgewater in 
2013 (thanks, Central Florida). The Cardi- 
nals went 12-1 that year, but that lone stum- 
ble to one-loss UCF was enough to sink him. 
Jackson’s play is so dynamic that even a 
4.2-36 loss in the closing seconds to Clem- 
son and its trophy contender, Deshaun Wat- 
son, may have only burnished his shine. On 
the road, Jackson threw for 295 yards anda 
touchdown and rushed for 162 yards and 
two scores. Since 2011, only one Heisman 
winner, FSU QB Jameis Winston in 2013, 
has played on an undefeated team. And 
over that span, Heismans have gone to 
three players with two or more losses. Jack- 
son will have to maintain his level of play 
against a better-than-expected ACC and in 
Houston against a Cougars team with the 
nation’s No. 3 scoring defense (11.2 ppg). 
“My goal is to win games,’ the 19-year-old 
sophomore says. “In September that’s what 
we did, and I’m glad people recognized that. 
Now [hope they recognize us in December 
too. Not me, us.” 
And if Jackson wins the Heisman, maybe 
Papa John will let Peyton Manning hold it. G 
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Are you planning to vote in the : Do you consider yourself a ? Whom do you want to win the 
presidential election this November?  : Democrat, Republican or other? : presidential election? 
Yes ~ No : Democrat ~ Independent/Other : Hillary Clinton ~ Neither/Other 

? Republican ? | Donald Trump 

TUESDAY TURNOUT i PARTY LINES fey 

Similar to 2012, the majority of each i While Democratic allegiances edge out 

league says it will vote. The WNBA (90 : Republican loyalties overall, three 

percent] has the most motivated voters, i individual leagues—the NFL, NHL and 

while the NHL (60 percent] lags behind. : MLB—lean right more than left. 

Should the U.S. legalize marijuana? : Should the U.S. legalize sports : Are you anti-abortion or 
? gambling? ? pro-abortion rights? 

Reporters: Ben Arledge, Sarah Barshop, Rich Yes ~ No i Yes No Anti-abortion © Pro-abortion rights 


Cimini, Craig Custance, Mike DiRocco, Jeremy 


Fowler, Dan Friedell, Charlotte Gibson, Alden H H 
Gonzalez, Jamison Hensley, Sheil Kapadia, John : a7a% 3 | 25.8% H 2 
eim, Tim MacMahon, Jackie MacMullan, Andrew i 3 ; 


Marchand, Pat McManamon, Sean Morrison, 


Anthony Olivieri, Stacey Pressman, Chris Ramsay, { GOING GREEN ? WORTH THE GAMBLE ? DIVIDED THEY FALL 
ee ene near : New year, new attitude. More than 82 : This is another issue on which sports stars = ~The only unity here is a lack of unity. 
errell, Mike Triplett, ‘justin ae NickWagoner, { percent of sports stars polled now favor i have changed their minds. Nearly 3 in 4 i The NFL leans anti-abortion (62 percent); 
James Walker, Eric D. Williams and Royce Young; ‘!egalizing marijuana—an increase of a ? surveyed are all for it, compared with 56.5 : the NBA and WNBA, pro-abortion rights 
: whopping 25 percentage points from 2012. :  percentin 2012. ? (74 percent combined). The NHL and 
Athletes interviewed by league: MLB, 32; H : i MLB? Down the middle. 


NBA, 13; NFL, 31; NHL, 10; WNBA, 11. 
Not all athletes answered every question. 
Percentages are rounded. 
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Have you argued with a teammate 
over politics in the election cycle? 
Yes — No 


65.3% 


FOR ARGUMENT’S SAKE 

Most sports stars keep politics out of the 
workplace, but many of those who cop to a 
little locker room debate cite Donald Trump 
as acommon point of discussion. 


Should taxes on the highest earners 
be raised, reduced orkeptthesame? =: 
Raised | Same © Reduced : Yes | No 


Should gun control laws be stricter? 


31.0% 50.8% i 26.9% 


TAX BREAKDOWNS 

The percentage of players who say 
high-bracket taxes should go up has more 
than doubled since 2012 (9 percent], while 
a nearly identical segment says lower 
them (51 percent in ’12). 


Should immigration policies 
be stricter? 
Yes ~ No 


39.5% 


Have race relations improved or 
declined over the past four years? 
Improved © Unchanged © Declined 


14.0% 65.1% 


Which current athlete would make 
the best politician? 


How do you grade Barack Obama? 


Approve/Strongly approve ~ Neutral 
Disapprove/Strongly disapprove 


34.0% 18.1% 


8.0% [most popular) 


Russell Wilson 6.8% 


Which current coach would make 
the best politician? 


11.5% (most popular) 


Gregg Popovich 9.0% 
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Why him? Why now? The roots of the quarterback’s political 


By Tim Keown | Acollaboration with The Undefeated 
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11 P.M. on a Monday 
e home locker room at 
ium, and Colin Kaeper- 
onal anthem protest is 
s teammates from get- 
shower. His corner lock- 
acrowd waiting to speak 
precisely nothing to do 
fh his teams season-opening win over the 
Rams, and a few dirty, irritable and bruised 
offensive linemen—tired of pushing their 
way through bodies for the past three 
hours—are having none of it. 

A solution is proposed, and Kaepernick 
moves to the center of the room. The group, 
an ectoplasm of microphones and cameras, 
moves along with him. All around the room, 
men who made tackles and caught passes 
and scored touchdowns stand alone at their 
lockers, watching the show. 

As the questions arrive, Kaepernick’s 
close-set eyes widen into a plea. Why you? 
he is asked. Why now? “I couldn’t see an- 
other hashtag Sandra Bland,” he says, his 
words like blades. “Hashtag Tamir Rice. 
Hashtag Walter Scott. Hashtag Eric Garner. 
This list goes on and on.” 

He is practically shouting, strafing his 
eyes across everyone gathered before him. 
“At what point do we do something about it? 
At what point do we take a stand as a people 
and say this isn’t right?” 

It’s aremarkable scene. For the past two 
seasons, these same reporters and this 
same man engaged in a humorless battle 
with language. The guy who scored 38 on 
his predraft Wonderlic test—higher than 
Andrew Luck and Aaron Rodgers—gave 
the simplest and shortest answers to every 


er is surrounde 


question. He was detached and defiant, 
wounded and challenging, a man who 
seemed trapped by his profession. And now 
here he is, inviting questions and talking 
right through a PR guy’s attempt to end the 
discussion. 

Why Kaepernick? Why now? The story of 
his emergence as a symbol of protest is a 
well-timed snapshot of a world in which 
reasoned debate has dissolved into a 
screeching band saw of argument and dis- 
cord. We're constantly told we live in polar- 
izing times, but it’s not the poles that are in 
dispute. We need a word that describes the 
complete absence of middle ground. 

As soon as Kaepernick’s intentions were 
revealed—nobody noticed until he had sat 
through at least two preseason anthems— 
an entire ideology was ascribed to him. He 
was anti-American, anti-military, and in 
the most pustular of the internet’s lower 
intestines, it was suggested he was radical- 
ized by a Muslim girlfriend. The issue, it 
seems, was never the issue; it was his suit- 
ability to be the one addressing it. He grew 
up as an adopted, biracial son of a wealthy 
white family. He had every advantage. He 
went from being a Super Bowl quarterback 
to a $12 million backup, and that word— 
backup—was fired with malice, meant to 
sting, as if the worth of a message can be 
gauged by playing time. 

But then teammate Eric Reid knelt beside 
him in the final preseason game in San Di- 
ego. Soon high school teams knelt. A high 
school band knelt—while playing the an- 
them. Peaceful protesters in Charlotte, fac- 
ing police in riot gear, took a knee to link 
their cause with a quarterback who hasn't 
taken a meaningful snap in nearly a year. A 
gesture began to feel like a movement, and 
soon backup lost its sting. 

The gesture was intended to impose dis- 
comfort, and America’s grand systems were 
forced to respond. Roger Goodell said 
something beige about players’ rights and 
patriotism. Donald Trump told him to find 
another country. The Seahawks, in a made- 
for-NFL-Films moment, linked arms in a 
team-building, trust-fall form of anti-pro- 
test that looked like the sideline version of 
neighborhood gentrification. 


In football terms, Kaepernick was dis- 
missed as a distraction, that functionally 
vague term that suggests players are paid to 
be dutiful golden retrievers, chasing the ball 
until someone tells them to stop. Under this 
construct, being part of a team and kneeling 
for the anthem are mutually exclusive; one 
negates the mere possibility of the other. 

There’s another, easier definition of dis- 
traction: something the team doesn’t want 
to be forced to deal with. 

“I’ve seen my team grow a lot,” Kaeper- 
nick says as he stands above the ectoplasm. 
“It’s the open discussions. I think in a lot of 
cases there are barriers up because you don’t 
know my background and I don’t know 
yours. You just assume things based on race, 
based on where you're from, based on what 
I’ve heard your past is.” 


THOSE WORDS: THEY sound generic enough. 
They could have slid by without much no- 
tice. But look closer. Zero in. Assume... bar- 
riers... race... where you're from. 

Maybe those words connect to Turlock, 
California, an agriculture-and-railroad 
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town that evolved into a semirural, semi- 
suburban outpost for those willing to brave 
a twice-a-day Donner Party commute to 
escape Bay Area housing costs. Kaepernick 
grew up here, the adopted son of Teresa and 
Rick, a cheese-company executive. Turlock 
is wide and flat and blistering hot in the 
summer. What it isn’t, and never has been, 
is a popular place for African-Americans; 
there were 601 African-Americans among 
Turlock’s 70,000 residents in 2010. 

Why Kaepernick? Why now? 

Maybe it can be traced to hotel hallways, 
back when Kaepernick was a kid taking va- 
cations with his family. Can the seeds of his 
stance be found in the looks he got from 
some hotel employees? The way he felt their 
eyes, and felt his own difference, as they 
stared at this tall, skinny black kid walking 
behind this older white couple? “Excuse 
me,’ they would say. “Can I help you?” Colin 
would drop his head and point and say, “I’m 
just going to my room with my parents.” 

Or maybe the roots lead back to Pitman 
High School, where former football coach 
Brandon Harris describes him as “incredi- 
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ble in the classroom, incredible on the field, 
an incredible leader.” Everybody remem- 
bers the time Kaepernick let his hair grow 
out and his parents drove him an hour to 
the closest place that did cornrows. Does he 
remember the looks of his friends and 
teammates? The words that made it clear 
that it never occurred to them he would 
ever do anything that would outwardly pro- 
claim his race? 

“If you knew him the way we knew him, 
it was a shock,” says Justin Plagenza, a Pit- 
man teammate. “We said a couple of things 
about it, and the next day he showed up at 
school with a shaved head.” 

There’s a pause as Plagenza runs that 
sequence through his now-adult mind, 
perhaps recognizing for the first time that 
Kaepernick’s upbringing was not without 
its complications. There was an assump- 
tion at work: Kaepernick was raised white, 
so he was white. “I think he was always try- 
ing to find his culture,” Plagenza says. “I 
realize now that it couldn’t have been easy.” 

There’s a framed photograph of a 
post-touchdown Kaepernick kissing his 


Did the Seahawks 
amplify Kaepernick’s 
message in 

their “unity 
demonstration” — 
or co-opt it? 
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biceps in the office of Anthony Harding’s 
gym in a metal warehouse in Turlock. Near- 
by, Main Street Footer’s, a hot dog spot, has 
redacted the name of the item formerly 
known as CK7. “I’m not one of those people 
to turn my back on somebody,’ says Hard- 
ing, who, with Kap, was one of three black 
players on Pitman’s team. Harding went on 
to play running back at Fresno State and is 
built like someone whose job is to stand in 
front of overweight people and inspire 
them to exercise. 

“Growing up black in this town, it’s not 
like you're trying to fit in with anybody,” 
Harding says. “Turlock is 2 percent black, so 
who am I trying to fit in with? Back in high 
school, we were just trying to do our own 
thing. I don’t know if it’s an issue of racial 
identity or not.” 

Even kids in atown with a Blue Diamond 
Almond plant and a poultry pathology lab 
listened to hip-hop. They all took the same 
classes, lived in similar neighborhoods, 
competed for the same girls. How could you 
distinguish yourself culturally? 

“They were the only two black guys,” Pla- 
genza says. “Anthony was really white- 
washed too. I hate to use that term—it 
sounds really bad—but I’m being honest 
because that’s what we used back then. It 
was never in my mind that they had a black 
culture. Colin was just testing when he grew 
his hair out, trying to find his identity.” 

Task Harding ifhe and Kaepernick talked 
about race, or belonging, or their unique 
place as high-profile black athletes in an 
overwhelmingly white town. He's shaking 
his head as the question is being asked 
and says, “No. Never. Not at all.” I interpret 
the look on his face—half-amused, half- 
disgusted—as saying: We were kids, man, 
not characters in a novel. 


JOHN BENDER MAKES no apologies for his 
loyalty. On his phone, the contact for Kae- 
pernick still says one word: Franchise. 

The former University of Nevada offen- 
sive tackle has stories. He and Kaepernick 
came to Nevada at the same time, had the 
same major, shared the same huddle. They 
did team projects together in class because 
“nobody wanted to work with the football 
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players,” he says, laughing. “But we almost 
always got A’s. We won the leadership chal- 
lenges and team challenges.” 

Black students make up about 4 percent 
of undergraduates in Reno, and it was ajoke 
among the football players that black male 
students routinely tried to impress girls by 
saying they were on the team. “Girls would 
come up to me and say, ‘Do you know that 
guy over there? He says he’s on the team,” 
says Bender, who is white. “I’d never seen 
him before in my life, but guys could get 
away with that lie up there. If you were 
black, it was assumed you were on the team.” 

After his junior year, Kaepernick joined 
Kappa Alpha Psi, a traditionally African- 
American fraternity that emphasizes com- 
munity service and leadership. “Some people 
join fraternities to make friends,” Bender 
says. “Colin had enough friends. He didn’t do 
it for that reason. He did it to make a differ- 
ence. I believe that helped form him.” 

It was a preseason tradition among Ne- 
vada football players to call season-ticket 
holders. One time before his senior year, 
Kaepernick was following the script ... 

“Hello, this is Colin Kaepernick from the 
Nevada Wolfpack, and we're calling to let 
you know how excited we are for the season. 
We hope you are too.” 

... when an older woman responded to his 
greeting by saying, “I want to cancel my sea- 
son tickets.” 

When Kaepernick asked why, she said, 
“My husband died and we've been going to 
the games together for 20 years. I can’t go 
without him.” 

As Bender tells it, the call stuck with Kae- 
pernick. He told his parents, who bought a 
season ticket for the woman and made sure 
it was the seat right next to theirs. 

“You talk about being raised right,’ Bend- 
er says. “That’s Colin.” 

So maybe it’s not what happened to him 
that causes him to kneel and speak out. 
Maybe it’s an accumulation of what has hap- 
pened to everyone else. 


THEY USED TO count the words he spoke in 
news conferences. That’s how bad it was in 
San Francisco. For the better part of two 
years, Kaepernick’s public persona—per- 
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haps dictated by coach Jim Harbaugh—de- 
teriorated from outward defiance to barely 
concealed disgust. Back in Turlock, that was 
the guy they didn’t recognize: headphones 
around his neck, thousand-yard stare, 
monosyllabic answers. 

“The first time I saw him on TV with his 
headphones around his neck, the glasses, 
giving one-word answers, I thought, ‘This 
doesn’t even look or sound like the same 
person,” Plagenza says. “I couldn’t figure it 
out. I just shook my head and thought, ‘Big 
Money Colin.” 

Harbaugh was out after the 2014 season, 
replaced by the inelegant and overmatched 
Jim Tomsula. Kaepernick played like some- 
one with trust issues, either holding the ball 
too long—28 sacks in nine games—or head- 
ing upfield after a cursory look at his receiv- 
ers. He went from a Super Bowl quarterback 
to one who lost his job to Blaine Gabbert, 
whose specialty is the 3-yard pass on third- 
and-4. When it was announced that he 
would undergo season-ending surgery on 
his nonthrowing shoulder before Week 11 of 
last season, his motivation was questioned. 
How could he go from playing the role of 
Russell Wilson with vigor one day to ending 
his season the next? 

Bender has a theory about the attitude. 
He and Kaepernick took a course as fresh- 
men at Nevada: First-Year Experience for 
Athletes. The class taught them to deflect 
credit and absorb blame. Hardly revolution- 
ary, but Bender says, “Colin knows football 
really well. He couldn’t just stand up there 
and say the things he wants to. Can he stand 
up there and rip the O-line? No. Can he rip 
the coaches? No.” 

It’s easy to imagine that someone being 
told there’s more to life than football so 
many times eventually starts to believe it. 

“He’s obviously found who he wants to 
be,” his teammate Reid says. “I can’t speak 
to his journey, but I know there’s been 
growth. He’s at peace with himself.” 

Kaepernick has remained somewhat 
guarded—open but not particularly forth- 
coming. He considered and then politely 
declined a one-on-one interview for this 
story, saying his advisers recommended 
against it. (Repeated phone calls to family 


members went unreturned.) One of the few 
glimpses he has provided into his own ex- 
perience concerns an incident in Reno 
when he and another African-American 
football player were moving a friend out of 
an apartment. He said someone in the 
mostly white neighborhood called the po- 
lice on them, and officers entered the house 
with guns drawn. 

His feelings about the police, at least sar- 
torially, have been evident for more than a 
year. Ina feature on the fashion website Mr. 
Porter, Kaepernick is described as getting 
out of a white Jaguar wearing “blue, nearly 
knee-high socks adorned with cartoon pig- 
gies wearing cop uniforms.” The interview 
took place after the Cardinals beat the 49ers 
in Week 3 of last season. The socks, as de- 
scribed, are similar to ones he wore during 
a 49ers practice in August. 

“As outspoken as he seems right now, he’s 
kind of a vault,” says Harris, Kaepernick’s 
high school coach. “Ifthere is a specific mo- 
ment in time that caused this to happen, 
nobody is going to know about it until Colin 
wants him to. It’s part of the pattern. He was 
very mysterious coming into the league. He 
let people believe what they wanted to be- 
lieve. He had the tattoos, and when people 
called him a thug playing quarterback, 
never once did you hear him say, ‘Really? 
Because I was in all AP classes and hada 4.4 
GPA? He kept it all in. That’s who he is. I 
always laughed at the thug thing. I told 
people, ‘He had a pet turtle. He’s not athug.” 


“YES, MR. KAEPERNICK, you are the man to 
follow in the tradition of Paul Robeson, 
Jackie Robinson, Muhammad Ali and 
W.E.B. Du Bois, who were willing to face 
consequences, unafraid.” —message from 
the Rey. Amos C. Brown, pastor of Third 
Baptist Church of San Francisco, Sept. 4. 

Activism is not without its complications. 

On Sept. 3, it was announced by Third 
Baptist Church of San Francisco that Kaeper- 
nick would be speaking at its service the next 
day. A media contingent dutifully showed up 
to hear Brown say that Kaepernick’s training 
schedule had made him unavailable. 

“They made a commitment without talk- 
ing to him,” Reid says. “I talked to him 
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about it. He said, ‘I didn’t even hear about 
this thing.” 

After the service, in which Brown said, “If 
you're familiar with Hebrew numerology, 
the number seven [Kaepernick’s jersey 
number] means completion, perfection, 
totality,” I ask the pastor if he felt uneasy 
elevating Kaepernick, still just 28, so soon. 

Brown answers quickly: “Martin Luther 
King Jr. was only 26 years old when he led 
the Montgomery movement.” 

His words discourage further questions, 
but it’s fair to ask: How did this happen so 
quickly? Those same societal and techno- 
logical elements that allowed for the in- 
stantaneous transmission of #SandraBland 
and #TamirRice into the public conscious- 
ness made Kaepernick’s protest a national 
flash point before he could refine a message. 
At the time of Brown’s service, Kaepernick 
was still in his beauty pageant phase. (He 
answered a question after the Chargers 
game by saying, “My dream result would be 
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equality and justice for everyone.”) He was 
a few days away from announcing he’d do- 
nate all of his personal proceeds from his 
then-No. 1-selling jersey. He was more than 
two weeks from detailing his plans to do- 
nate $100,000 per month for 10 months—a 
total matched by the 49ers—to community 
groups working to combat police brutality 
and racial inequality. 

On the day he announced the donations, 
Kaepernick spoke dispassionately—and 
chillingly—about the possibility of death 
threats becoming reality. It was aremarkable 
scene: a 28-year-old man openly discussing 
the possibility of his own assassination. “If 
something like that were to happen, you’ve 
proved my point,” he said. “It will be loud 
and clear why it happened, and that would 
move this movement forward at a greater 
speed than what it is even now.” 

Iread Brown's passage—the one connect- 
ing Kaepernick to Robeson, Robinson and 
Ali—to Kaepernick’s high school coach. 
Harris is quiet for amoment before making 
a sound like a wave approaching the shore. 

“Wow, he says. “No pressure there, huh?” 

But as I watch Kaepernick direct the 
cameras and microphones to the center of 
the room, it becomes obvious: This isn’t 
pressure. Pressure was giving one-word an- 
swers that fit within the autocratic confines 
of his profession. Pressure was playing the 
role of the golden retriever. But now? Now 
he will be the one to spread discomfort. He 
will stand before you and dare you to ignore 
him. He will kneel and question and chal- 
lenge the world to address the space be- 
tween the poles. G 
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SHE WAS NOT only a baseball fan; she was a 
purist. She was not only a purist; she had 
power. She was not only powerful; she put 
people in jail, and she had just thrown the 
ceremonial first pitch. She was Mary Jo 
White, the chair of the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and she represent- 
ed my last, best chance to start the wave. 

I was at Nationals Park in Washington, 
D.C., for a Tuesday night game between the 
first-place Nationals and the second-place 
Mets. It was SEC bonding night, so they had 
me surrounded: rule makers, not rule 
breakers; sticklers, by the hundreds. But 
there was an empty seat next to White, so I 
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approached, my court of last resort. I didn’t 
sit; instead, I knelt before her and, after in- 
troducing myself, went right into my plea. 

“Ms. White,” I said. “This is the second 
stadium I’ve come to trying to start the 
wave. I won't have another chance. Would 
you help me?” 

She had not responded with wariness or 
alarm when I knelt. She smiled. She was still 
smiling. She never stopped smiling. A tiny 
woman wearing a red baseball cap and a 
black polo shirt, both emblazoned with the 
insignia of the SEC, she heard me out, smil- 
ing, then answered, “I hate the wave.” 

“T hate the wave too!” I exclaimed. “That’s 
why I have to start it! I’m doomed to start it, 
condemned to start it!” 

She cut me off before I started reciting 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

“The wave has nothing to do with base- 
ball,’ she said. 

“But tonight it does! Noah Syndergaard 
is on the mound. He hates the wave more 
than we do. If we do the wave while he’s 
pitching, it'll be part of the game.” 

She considered this. Her smile looked as 
if it might have pained her. 

“T’ll do it,” she said. 

“You'll do it?” 

“Tll doit. When?” 

“Fifth inning? When Syndergaard is 
pitching? One out? When the game has 
reached its desultory second act?” 

She nodded conclusively, the veteran of 
many an executive decision. “Yes. Because 
that’s when people do the wave—when 
they're bored.” 

“T’ll see you then.” 

“T’ll be here,” she said. “But I have to tell 
you something.” 

“What?” 

“T still hate the wave.” 


| HATE THE wave. I’ve always hated it, even 
when I—and it—was young and it was a 
novelty, not a tired obligation. Technically, 
it exemplifies an aspect of crowd dynamics 
called a metachronal rhythm; but I used to 
call it the Chain Letter of Baseball, back 


when chain letters were made of paper. The 
forerunner of virality, the precursor to the 
Twitter mob, the unwelcome intrusion that 
somehow found success in the sports arena, 
the wave is nothing more than a yawn 
dressed up for a party. In clockwise laps, 
people stand, people yell, people lift their 
arms and then sit down; they think they are 
celebrating, when really all they're celebrat- 
ing is their own discontent. Insufficiently 
entertained, they amuse themselves, steal- 
ing the game from those who want to watch 
it, turning a grumbling undercurrent into a 
roaring contagion. 

And that isn’t even the bad part. 

We all know how waves are started—with 
abored bully, making people feel like spoil- 
sports if they don’t do his bidding. But noth- 
ing is worse than how they end. At least 
when they begin, they begin with a perverse 
sense of hope: Maybe this one, this one, is 
the wave that will take wing. But nobody can 
say exactly how they end because they don’t 
exactly end; theyjust peter out. They fail the 
way so much human endeavor ends, with a 
shrug and a vague sense of shame and sor- 
row. When people start waves, they are say- 
ing they don’t care about the game; when 
they end them, they’re saying they don’t 
even care about the wave. 

I have always ended the wave. I have al- 
ways been the one to sit when others stood, 
to sneer when others smiled. But of course 
that meant I didn’t understand the wave at 
all, and never would, until I took it upon 
myself to go to a stadium and start one. 


THE WAVE IS supposed to have been invented 
in 1981 by a professional tummler who 
wears cutoffs and calls himself Krazy 
George Henderson. Since then, social scien- 
tists and physicists have suggested that a 
minimum of 25 like-minded individuals is 
necessary to turn the tide of human lassi- 
tude and put the wave into motion. I could 
not find that many people when I went to 
Turner Field in Atlanta on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, so I brought my daughter, 13 and 
mortified. The Braves were in last place, a 
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largely anonymous team playing the still- 
contending Mets in front of a clumpy crowd 
composed mostly of “Let’s go Mets!” fans. 
On the outfield wall was a sign with the 
Braves’ own magic number: 13 (games to go 
before 20-year-old Turner Field was no lon- 
ger a baseball stadium). I began selling right 
away to the spectators around us. 

“Hey, you want to start the wave in the 
fifth inning? You in? You in?” 

I was surprised by how many people said 
yes—by how many actually smiled and 
seemed excited by the prospect of doing the 
wave. “Sure! Definitely! We're in!” I was 
even more surprised that no one told me to 
go to hell. I had at first aimed my pitch at 
families with children and the few pockets 
of stalwart Braves fans, figuring they would 
be desperate for entertainment, but there 
were not enough of them, so I decided to 
risk the wrath of the fans in blue and or- 
ange. Strangely, there was no wrath; those 
who didn’t announce themselves “in” didn’t 
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declare themselves “out” either. They just 
stared at me, then went back to rooting for 
the road team. 

In the bottom of the fifth, I stood. It was 
an odd feeling because I had often stood up 
at ballgames but never to do what I was 
about to do next, which was give a speech. 
“Hello, everybody!” I declaimed. “Whatever 
you think of the wave, this is probably your 
last chance to do the wave at Turner Field! 
Your last chance! Are you in?” 

A few people muttered that they were. 

“Then let’s go!” 

I sat back down, and as loudly as I could, 
I counted off. “One ... two ... three...” 

Then I stood, raising my arms and shout- 
ing “Whoa!” It felt like a dream, one in 
which I wore no pants, but there I was, try- 
ing to start the wave, and there they were, 
the scattered souls following my lead. I 
couldn't stop, I couldn’t turn back, I couldn’t 
look down on the wave, as I always had. I 
was the wave, so I stood like a vendor, but 
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instead of “Cotton candy!” or “Beer here!” I 
kept exclaiming “Last chance to do the wave 
at Turner Field!” before sitting down, 
counting to three and standing up with my 
hands wriggling in the air. I repeated the 
process at least seven times, sweating pro- 
fusely, working so hard I felt I should have 
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Jacoby: Listen, I’m not Colin Kaepernick. I’m not protesting the wave. 

But | see the majority of fans voted to stand? | don’t like being bullied by them! 
It's peer pressure. It’s un-American. 

Jalen: Why do you take it so personally that people want to have fun and do 
something in unison? You're not forced to do it. You're part of the fun. 

Jacoby: Look, I’m not anti-fun. It’s the same reason | don’t like going to hip-hop 
concerts even though | love hip-hop. | just don’t like being told what to do. 
Stand up! Sit down! Hands up! Hands down! Wave to the right! 

Jalen: It’s a classic celebration that we’ve seen thousands of people 
contribute to! For Jacoby to say he would sit down, I’m almost offended. 
Jacoby: That's not what | came here to enjoy. This ain’t Zumba. 


been shouting “Heave ... ho! ... Heave ... ho!” 
But the wave is a vast language of only one 
word, so I stayed with “Whoa!” and watched 
the wave—my wave—start in Section 120, 
where I sat with my daughter ... then die in 
Section 122 and a half. 

What was it like to see something I start- 
ed come to an ignominious end? It was like 
everything—the end ofa cause, the end ofa 
movement, the end ofa friendship, the end 
of love. I sat and began telling the man be- 
hind me about the time I busked in the New 
York subways and how doing the wave was 
more difficult. Then my 13-year-old asked, 
“Dad, are you going to tell him about every 
embarrassing episode in your life?” 

“Should I be embarrassed?” I asked. 

A shrug—the apotheosis of teenage ges- 
ture. 

“Were you embarrassed?” I asked. 

“T didn’t stand,” she said. 

“You didn’t stand?” I was working so 
hard to start the wave I hadn’t noticed that 
my own daughter hathdeclined to follow. I 
mulled my own mo tion for a while, 
iL i venth-inning 
idn’t want 
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unusual. Syndergaard does not like the 
wave; he is known for not liking the wave, 
a stance that—given the wave's 35-year ex- 
istence—seems at once quixotic and hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. Nonetheless, he rails 
against it whenever he can. That day he 
tweeted three times and used a #banthewave 
hashtag, getting nearly 7,000 likes and 
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them: “After more research, Children who 
do the wave are 5X more likely to drop out 
of school. It’s on the web, must be true. Save 
the children!” 

Now it was two days later, and here he 
was, pitching in the bottom of the fifth, 
ahead 3-1, and there I was, approaching 
Mary Jo White again to cash in on her 
promise. At the top of the inning, I had 
heard arumor spreading in my section, and 


that I 
try, with 


ON THE DAY [ tried s ng the wave in At- 
lanta, Syndergaard happened to have 
tweeted about the subject. This was not 
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it turned out to be arumor of my own devis- 
ing: “The wave is on.” One of the chair’s per- 
sonal assistants was working the crowd, 
walking up and down the aisles, making 
sure the compliance inspectors and forensic 
accountants in attendance knew to stand 
and lift their arms when their boss did. 

Once again, I knelt before Mary Jo White. 
“Are you ready?” 

She nodded. “It’s the bottom of the fifth.” 

“I have to tell you something about the 
wave,” I said. “First, it’s hard work—like 
rowing in the Roman galley in Ben-Hur. 
Second, if it dies, a part of you dies, just a 
little. You'll never forget it.” 

“I don’t want to be under that kind of 
pressure,’ she said, but even then her smile 
never slackened, and when I went about 10 
seats counterclockwise and began selling 
the wave to those around me, I figured I had 
something to sell besides myself. Not only 
would Mary Jo White do the wave, the wave 
would distract Syndergaard. The wave 
would help the Nationals win the game! 
“Come on, everybody,’ I heard myself say- 
ing, “let’s all say hello to Noah...” 

And then I counted out loud and did the 
wave. So did about 100 people near me. So 
did Mary Jo White, sort of. She raised her 
arms, and she repeated the magic syllable, 
“Whoa!” But she didn’t stand. She didn’t 
stand, and I’m not sure whether she 
smiled. So I tried again. “One, two, three 
...” [tried seven times and at one point saw 


nearly every SEC employee doing a wave 
that spread across the arc of the upper 
deck until it hit a gap in the design of Na- 
tionals Park—a sort of built-in seawall— 
and died. When it did not cross over, it 
didn’t go anywhere, and when it didn’t go 
anywhere ... well, the wave feeds on noth- 
ing but its own momentum and shrivels 
at the first hint of stasis. As in all aspects 
of life, you can tell without a scorecard 
when stasis is winning. 

I will tell you what I learned from all 
this: Purity is overrated. I used to be 
among the purists, satisfied to sit when 
others stood. But now that I was trying to 
persuade them to stand, I saw the purists 
for what they were—smug and hide- 
bound—and cast my lot with those who 
came to the park looking for an excuse, 
any excuse, to celebrate. These were now 
my people, the closest complete strangers 
could come to being friends. “One! Two! 
Three!” 1 kept trying, but by the end Mary 
Jo White not only didn’t stand, she didn’t 
raise her arms, and I happened to catch 
the eye of a man sitting a few rows behind 
me. He shook his head slightly, with the 
solicitude of an executioner. Admit de- 
feat, his kindly face said. I looked around. 
I was one of a handful of people standing, 
gesticulating, vainly orchestrating. When 
I glanced back up at him, he shook his 
head again, the barest motion, and I sat 
down. 

Later, I approached White. She was 
smiling. As we had conspired to start the 
wave, Syndergaard had given up a leadoff 
double. Then, as our wave lived and died, 


he struck out the side. Order had been re- Fi rst we smoke ou r bacon ° 
eee ee ee Then we smoke the competition. 


“You know, it’s a pretty good game,” she 


said. Unlike other brands, Oscar Mayer bacon takes time. 
“The wave doesn’t care if it’s a good It's always cured for 12 hours and smoke-housed for 12 hours, 
game,’ I said. I wanted to sound philosoph- because bacon this good can't be rushed. 


ical. But I knew I sounded huffy. 

“Yes,” the chair of the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission said. “And that’s 
what I hate about the wave.’ 
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long, Pitbull occupied 
eording the offi- 
ent, “Superstar,” 
orded “We Are One,” 
e 2014 World Cup. And 
e Final Four, doing his sig- 
fire fist-pumping while shout- 
asional word at the crowd during 
pital One JamFest. 
The world, as it is right now, is often 
overwhelming in the worst ways. Sports 
are an escape. And sometimes that escape 
is a bald rapper from Miami, sweating 
through a soft linen shirt while breathing 
heavily, pumping his fist and, along with it, 
pumping up the hopes of the crowd. It 
seems like an easy thing to show up sweaty, 
loud and overexcited to a roomful of eager 
fans. Yet if you or I did this, the room 
wouldn't shift for us, beyond perhaps an 
incredulous side-eye. 

There's no debate: Pitbull is the new king 
of the stadium-shaking anthem despite be- 
ing, for all intents and purposes, not par- 
ticularly skilled as a musician. He is, in 
many ways, the musical equivalent of a 
bucket of popcorn: unsurprising and unex- 
citing but somehow essential to an other- 
wise thrilling night. Because of his ability to 
latch on to any sporting event with 15,000 
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people and a budget, Pitbull comes off less 
as a fan of the games and more as an op- 
portunist gaming the fans. 

What Pitbull lacks in musical skill, he 
makes up for with marketing savvy, in mak- 
ing asong so overwhelmingly infectious that 
it ends up being the sports anthem of the 
moment. But there is, perhaps, even greater 
skill in making the moment last. Most bands 
and artists can do this only once. Mackl- 
emore’s “Can't Hold Us” had its time in 2013, 
then it faded. If artists are lucky, like the 
White Stripes with “Seven Nation Army,” 
your sole anthem might have a life in arenas 
that spans decades. But Pitbull takes it fur- 
ther. He channels the energy of the experi- 
ence, becoming the living embodiment of 
the moment before the moment. He’s tran- 
scendent: a performance artist who becomes 
the sports anthem himself. 

Despite his hypervisibility, Pitbull hasn’t 
had a gold album in his past four outings, the 
closest being 2012's Global Warming, which 
peaked at No. 14 on the Billboard 200. In 
October, Pitbull is slated to release a new 
album, Climate Change. It’s teeming with 
big-name guests: Drake, Meghan Trainor, The 
Bruno Mars, Jennifer Lopez. Even with all lessons 
of this, the buzz is still hushed. It seems, of LeBron 
then, that Pitbull, at only 35, has made his and 
bed. The anthem artist, not the album artist. Pitbull are 
We look to him when we need a reason to get chapters 
pumped up and for little else. ofthe same 

When the Cavs were down 3-1 to the 
Warriors in last season’s NBA Finals, it was book. 
hard to remember that LeBron James had aan 
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a face other than the crying Jordan, end- 
lessly affixed as his internet avatar. And 
then LeBron did what we knew he could do, 
because LeBron knew who he was: a player 
capable of leading a team to an NBA title. 

Pitbull is not LeBron James. One is a 
world-class athlete, and one is a somewhat 
failed rapper-turned-endless-party-starter. 
On top of their shared meme-ability, 
though, the lessons of LeBron and Pitbull 
are chapters of the same book. At his core, 
Pitbull knows who he is too. He takes the 
punches and the punchlines and he’s still 
there, his comically large aviator sunglasses 
catching the stadium lights and shining. 

I don’t know if Pitbull even likes sports. 
But in his own way, Pitbull is perfect for the 
world of sports. He’s everything we encour- 
age our heroes to be. Thick-skinned, resil- 
ient, self-aware but not so self-aware that it 
becomes self-pitying. Despite enough of us 
throwing up our hands, exasperated, sigh- 
ing, “How did this guy get here again?” 
Pitbull gets the last laugh. Your friends 
probably can’t name more than two Pitbull 
songs, if any. But he’s found a way in, play- 
ing his own brand of frantic, repetitive pop- 
rap to stadiums full of screaming fans. Are 
they his fans? Not entirely, but when the 
screams are that loud, does it matter? 

Emotions don’t always simply surface 
from within us; sometimes someone has to 
carry us to them. Pitbull has it figured out. 
In his world, the quality of the music is a 
footnote to what the music can do. It’s a 
place where people are already at the brink 
of excitement, just looking for someone to 
push them off the cliff. 

Like your friends, I could not sing a verse 
from a Pitbull song either. But I’ve been in 
a stadium when the lights go down and a 
Pitbull song comes on, and I knew some- 
thing good was coming, and I threw up my 
hands along with my neighbors. 

Pitbull’s most notable ad lib is “/Dale!”— 
a Spanish word with multiple translations 
that all reach for the same sentiment: 
“Let’s go” ... “Let’s do this” ... “Go ahead!” 
It’s a word that, more than anything, gives 
permission to exhale and be free. We need 
more of that in sports. We need more of 
that everywhere. G 
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Outspoken 
athletes suchas 
Ronda Rousey, 
Lady Andrade, 
Hope Solo and 
Brittney Griner 
get folks talking. 


WE DON T NEED AK 
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THERE IS MORE than just a debate point here for female athletes; there 
is a double standard. 

When Ronda Rousey wouldn't touch gloves with Holly Holm be- 
fore their fight last November, people absolutely crushed her for it, 
even though male UFC fighters— Dominick Cruz, Anderson Silva, 
Nate Diaz, Conor McGregor (to name just a few)—don’t always 
touch gloves. In Rio, Gabby Douglas appeared disappointed (gasp!) 
that she narrowly missed the chance to defend her gymnastics all- 
around title. Social media critics came down on her hard for showing 
her desire to compete, an athletic virtue that’s as revered as the 
Games themselves. 

With this as a baseline, when someone is as outspoken as Hope 
Solo—who was taken to task for her blunt criticisms well before her 
recent legal trouble—it stands out. 

The dilemma female athletes face is that those who stay in the 
safe, wholesome lane are labeled “boring” and cited as a reason 
women’s sports aren’t as popular as men’s. So how can a female ath- 
lete be compelling without also being viewed as controversial? 

I emailed a group of phenomenal female athletes—and one 
legendary women’s coach—to pose those questions. Here is an 
edited version of our reply-all thread. -RAMONA SHELBURNE 


Are controversial personalities 
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RAMONA SHELBURNE: Why can’t women 
just own their feelings and be competitive? 
Why can’t we be pissed off or visibly disap- 
pointed when we lose or don’t see our name 
in the lineup? 

JULIE FOUDY: Some of it is the expectation— 
“That is what a nice girl does”—but I also 
think we women are still hesitant to own our 
awesome. It isn’t literally wearing an “I Am 
Awesome” T-shirt or walking around saying 
how awesome you are. There is hubris and 
there is confidence. No one likes, in any gen- 
der, overconfident a--holes. We women, 
present company included, are terrible at 
owning our awesomeness. I feel like into my 
40s I am finally just getting there. 

STACEY NUVEMAN DENIZ: I’m not sure the 
concept or expectation of successful fe- 
males—athletes, politicians or any woman 
in a public space—is to be nice. I think the 
expectation is to be humble. Humility 
might be the most revered quality of any 
female with any amount of accomplish- 
ment. I think back to the times I was com- 
plimented for being humble and the pride 
I felt for being characterized that way. I was 
an accomplished athlete, and downplaying 
my success—the polar opposite of “owning 
my awesome”—was my greatest attribute. 
NATASHA WATLEY: I can remember losing in 
the gold medal game [to Japan] at the 2008 
Olympics, returning home and having ev- 
eryone say, “You should be proud of your 
silver medal, not many people get to com- 
pete in the Olympics.” I get it. What else 
could they say? But I really wanted to say, 
“F you! We didn’t prepare for endless 
months to ‘win’ a silver medal.” It’s like as a 
female athlete it’s not supposed to be in our 
nature to be pissed at losing. 

LASHINDA DEMUS: I’m extremely competi- 
tive but never show it. I’ve been constantly 
told that I need to try to focus on hitting a 
certain demographic of women, not men. 
But most of these women I was told to try to 
reach actually cared nothing about my ath- 
letic capabilities because they can’t connect 
with that, according to both male and female 
public relations specialists that I spoke with. 


SHELBURNE: Is it even possible for a female 
athlete to be real, bold and interesting with- 
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out being castina negative light? Oris going 
negative still the only way to get attention? 
FOUDY: I’ve heard people say women’s sports 
needs more antiheroes. I couldn't disagree 
more. We don’t need more antiheroes; we 
need more women to be the big personalities 
that live inside them. We need more people 
promoting those personalities. We don’t 
need more domestic violence incidents, more 
drunken driving incidents, more negativity. 
We need women who are willing to be big 
and bold and show us how being a great 
teammate/player is indeed newsworthy. 
GENO AURIEMMA: Why should female athletes 
be held to the standard that male athletes 
have set? In order to be compelling, you have 
to throw a tantrum, commit assault, carry a 
weapon or get suspended for drug use? Is 
Tom Brady not compelling? Tim Duncan? 
Mike Trout? Why do you think the NFL is 
cracking down on idiotic behavior? It’s be- 
cause it doesn’t sell anymore. Why can’t 
women just be great athletes? Leave it at that. 
CAT ZINGANO: I am constantly being told 
about the lack of “hype” I create, although I 
am one of the most entertaining female 
fighters to date. There are educated and die- 
hard fans who love and support the evolu- 
tion of the sport for women. But it seems 
that you must also have a story, sex appeal 
and the ability to stir up drama to retain 
fans and be paid [well]. 

I was recently told to use my “strong 
points”: that Iam a single mom, that I have 
a “story,” that I can clean up and have sex 
appeal. I would rather wear sweatpants and 
throw my hair in a knot! But in order to fur- 
ther my career, I need to work harder, not at 
my craft but at promoting myself outside of 
the Octagon. I just want to work hard at my 
sport. I want my personal achievement and 
work ethic to speak for me. 

DEMUS: Competing professionally, especial- 
lyin a sport that gets glamorized every four 
years, is difficult. You have a few angles to 
take as a female track athlete to actually 
make a living from it. You can be the prettiest 
little thing out there with not so much talent 
as the next athlete in hopes of getting the at- 
tention of sponsorships, or you can be the 
“Mother Teresa” athlete who is politically 
correct along with a nearly perfect career. 
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Is tanking the best 
way to get to the top? 


Mike & Mike’s Mike Greenberg 
and Mike Golic discuss. 


Greenberg: Unquestionably, 
yes. Look, the leagues have 
incentivized tanking. As long as 
losing is the second-best thing 
you can do behind winning 

a title, teams are going to 
continue to do it on purpose. 
And | blame the leaders of 
each sport. It’s a travesty. 
Golic: Greeny and | don’t agree 
on much, but we agree on 
this. It’s a horrible way to do 
business. But what | will 
continue to stress is this: This 
is not on the players. It’s just 
that the team that’s put on 
the field is an inferior product. 
And it’s a shame for the fans, 
so | understand their vote! 
The question is whether it’s 
the quickest way to the top, 
and the answer is yes. Be as 
bad as you can possibly be 

to get a top pick. 

Greenberg: The Cubs are a 
perfect example. Theo Epstein 
unloaded everything that 

was worth anything, started 
from the bottom and, to his 
everlasting credit, built 
something that appears like 
it’s going to be lasting and 
extremely successful. 


Tune in to Mike & Mike weekdays 


at 6 a.m. ET on ESPN2 and 
ESPN Radio. 
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“WHY GANT WOMEN 
JUST BE GREAT 

ATHLETES? 
LEAVEIT AY THAT." 


GENO AURIEMMA 


Ever since I was alittle girl, my goal was to be 
the best. That’s it. It was not until I became 
professional that I was told I should focus on 
my branding and how I appeal to the public. 


SHELBURNE: Nuvey, you are so funny; people 
told me they peed their pants during your ban- 
quet speech at a Women’s College World Se- 
ries. Do you ever let that humor rip publicly? 
Did you have the right forum to do so, before 
social media was so pervasive? | think if you 
asked most people who they remember from 
those U.S. Olympic softball teams, it would be 
Jennie Finch, who was a great pitcher but also 
indisputably got attention for her beauty. Do 
you think that would be the same today? 
NUVEMAN DENIZ: Women’s team sports, soft- 
ball in particular, have a pretty clearly de- 
fined audience: families. Softball goes after 
the daddy-daughter market, and as such, 
the more wholesome and family-friendly 
the personality, the better. Jennie shined in 
the spotlight, with style and grace, and ’m 
proud of how she handled it. Soccer has 
been the same, historically. The women who 
were front and center for USA softball and 
USA soccer during my tenure were phe- 
nomenal athletes but also “safe” personali- 
ties who embraced being a role model and 
did little to tarnish that responsibility. 

For me personally, I was a Row 2 athlete 


from a marketing and publicity standpoint: 
I wasn’t front and center, but I wasn’t back 
row either. I didn’t have many opportunities 
to let my humor rip, but when I did, I held 
back some. I tried to be charming but safe. 
WATLEY: It’s amazing what people focus on. 
Although Jennie herself is extremely hum- 
ble (I adore her!), it was completely out of 
her control how much attention she got for 
her beauty when she had so many amazing 
accolades on the field. I’m with Coach Au- 
riemma: When will women be praised for 
just being phenomenal athletes? 
AURIEMMA: [ still contend that we in the 
women’s game should not aspire to “be like 
the men.” We should work really hard to 
keep pointing out why our behavior is more 
acceptable and long-term more appealing 
to the next generation of fans. 


SHELBURNE: Speaking of the next generation, 
if we reconvene this panel in five or 10 years, 
what will be different? 

DEMUS: At times I think things are going 
backward. Sponsors are showing that less 
attention is being put into athletic abilities 
and more into backstories and drama, so 
women are continuing to find a happy me- 
dium between being their true competitive 
self and who the public wants them to be. 

I wrote a blog awhile back about when 
Drake hosted the ESPYS. It was a bit they 
did with Skylar Diggins and Drake and his 
love for her being “beautiful.” Nothing was 
mentioned about her abilities. 

I’ve seen a glimmer of hope in boxing and 
mixed martial arts. It seems to be accepted 
by the masses better, so they're doing some- 
thing right over there. One thing that men 
love and find appealing is aggression. I be- 
lieve that if women bring that to sports, with 
women showing their true competitiveness, 
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it will pull in more male viewers. 

FOUDY: I can tell you what won't be different 
in five to 10 years’ time: how much attention 
is paid to external beauty rather than talent. 
As much as we find that annoying, it’s the 
reality of society, and sadly it’s not going 
away. Sure, it also exists on the men’s side 
with a David Beckham or Tom Brady type, 
but those men don’t need looks to be popu- 
lar, get sponsors and drive page views. It 
simply enhances the revenue on the men’s 
side, where most women depend on it. 

What will be different in five to 10 years 
is the level of support around women’s 
sports from more women being at all levels 
of media. We need people, women and men, 
who wake up every single day and their pri- 
ority every single day is to help grow the 
women’s game. Yes, every single day. 
NUVEMAN DENIZ: The prospect of a woman 
in the White House could go a long way to 
shifting this paradigm. If cultural norms are 
to be challenged, men and women need to 
experience females in positions of power 
and watch them kick ass. 

The pressures will be tremendous to do it 
“right” and do it well for these women, and 
they will face obstacles and unfair standards 
and criticisms and resistance, but that’s how 
it goes. Look at any progressive concept in 
our country’s history and the road map is 
there for us to see. But the day-to-day, re- 
lentless pursuit is how change will happen. 
ZINGANO: Ronda Rousey was a huge advo- 
cate for women in the UFC, and I’m grateful 
to her for many reasons. She makes very 
good money, but she sacrificed herself to 
better our opportunities as female fighters 
trying to capitalize on the highest platform. 

She also exudes the “f--- it, f--- off, f--- 
them, f--- you, f--- me” mentality we all know 
we think. Yes, some people hate her for it, but 
it’s good for women to gauge themselves on, 
to say, “OK, she took that a little far, but she 
has a point, this taboo topic does need to 
be addressed.” 

I want the freedom to push the limits of 
what’s been achieved in my sport and raise 
the bar while doing things differently. If I 
fail while trying to do things differently, oh 
well. IfI succeed at doing things differently? 

Hell yes. 
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he videos started to appear in 
America a few years ago, cross- 
ing the Pacific and landing on 
our digital doorsteps like mys- 
terious gifts. Their contents 
were joyously unfamiliar: Korea Baseball 
Organization sluggers walloping balls and 
then flipping their bats with abandon, send- 
ing them spiraling through the air. Mon- 
tages surfaced on a website called mykbo.net, 
gifs hit social media, and ecstatic headlines 
soon followed: 
Korean Baseball Player Flips Bat Like a 
Champion 
Now This Is a Righteous Bat Flip 
This KBO Bat Flip Will Rock Your World, 
Free Your Soul 
When I first saw the clips, I was aston- 
ished. What was this place, this parallel 
sports universe where baseball players 


could shatter the game’s unwritten rules? 
While American ballplayers from Mickey 
Mantle to David Ortiz have flipped their 
bats, the act is still perceived as a great 
offense here—an insult to the pitcher, the 
opposing team and all that’s sacred in 
America’s pastime. This tension came to a 
head last October, when Blue Jays outfield- 
er Jose Bautista triumphantly flipped his 
bat after a magnificent home run during the 
American League Division Series, a viral 
gesture that was codified into memes, base- 
ball cards and, most recently, a corn maze in 
Canada. Many fans were thrilled. But some 
current and former players, such as Cole 
Hamels, Mike Schmidt and Goose Gossage, 
were not. “Bautista is a f---ing disgrace to 
the game,’ Gossage said. 

As Major League Baseball struggles to 
overcome its staid image and lure younger 
fans—according to Nielsen, most of the 
sport’s TV viewers are over 50—the simple 
bat flip has come to symbolize the culture 
war being waged within its ranks. It’s a 
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conflict between those who believe the 
game should embrace the traditions of 
other countries and flashier elements of 
other sports, and those who, as Bautista 
wrote in The Players’ Tribune, are “old- 
school, my-way-or-the-highway type of 
people who never want the game to evolve.” 

Meanwhile, in the Korea Baseball Orga- 
nization, bat flips aren’t just permitted— 
they're embraced. “A bat flip isn’t disre- 
spectful here in Korea, which is a very 
formal, respectful country,’ says Dan Kurtz, 
a Korean-American who started mykbo.net 
in 2002 as a message board for English- 
speaking fans. “A guy flips and the pitchers 
don’t do anything about it. It’s just part of 
the game.” Kurtz explains that bat flips, 
which are called ppa dun in Korea—a term 
that combines the words for “bat” and 
“throw’—are ubiquitous in the KBO. But he 
isn’t sure how that happened. “People ask 
me, ‘Why can’t we do this in major league 
baseball?” he says. “I want to know: Where 
in Korea did it originate and why?” 

At the beginning of the summer, I posed 
these questions to American and Korean 
baseball writers and historians. Most gave 
the same response: Bat flipping is part of the 
KBO because it’s always been a part of the 
KBO. I heard, over and over, that the cus- 
tom has existed for years, but no one seemed 
to know why such a seemingly flamboyant 
act has thrived in a country where decorum 
is ingrained in the culture. Daniel Kim, a 
commentator in Korea, told me over the 
phone that he had passed along my inquiry 
to a few players. “They can’t pinpoint a pe- 
riod of time or a certain player who started 
it all,” he said. “If you're trying to understand 
bat flips, you have to understand how the 
games are watched.” I asked him what he 
meant. “The passion and emotion ina KBO 
game—lI can’t describe it. You’ve just got to 
experience it,” he said. 

So a few weeks later, I boarded a plane to 
Korea to see what he meant. 


THE SEASIDE METROPOLIS of Busan is home 
to the Lotte Giants, a team famous for its 
zealous fans. On a sticky July evening, thou- 
sands of them file into Sajik Stadium, a con- 
crete bowl surrounded by high-rises. After 


surveying the field, I decide to skip the 
Camping Zone (an outfield seating area 
with tents) and the Exciting Zone (along 
first-base line) and sit in a section dense 
with fans wearing headbands with a little 
seagull—Lotte’s mascot—fastened like an- 
tennae. When the game begins, they're 
etly munching on dried squid and sliced 
feet. Aside from the snacks and signs, 
scene feels similar to an MLB outing. 

Then, halfway through the first inn 
everything changes. 

As the home team prepares to bat, 
women wearing luminescent makeup 
denim microshorts strut onto a raised p 
form. They look like K-pop stars. A st 
spry man wearing a Lotte uniform 
“cheermaster,” I later learn—hops o 
front. As someone bangs on a traditio 
drum, he lifts a bullhorn and sta 
ing, clapping his hands wildly. W 
Giants’ leadoff hitter, Son Ah-seop, e 
from the dugout, loudspeakers start blar 
music, and everyone around me rises, per- 
forming the same dance and chant: 

Giants Son Ah-seop Son Ah-seop 

Seung Ri Rul We Hae! Oh Oh! 

When Son’s at-bat ends, the crowd goes 
quiet. Then, seconds later, it starts again— 
new batter, new song, new dance. 

Lotte Giants Anta Kim Moon-ho 

Oh Oh Oh Oh Oh OA 

Throughout the game, the fans perform a 
variety of coordinated moves: tomahawk 
chops, gentle thrusts, wax-on, wax-off hand 
motions. Several of them follow the lead ofa 
burly, bearded American wearing a Giants 
jersey. His name is Kerry Maher, and he’s at- 
tended every Giants home game since moy- 
ing here a few years ago to teach at a rural 
university, becoming something of a local 
celebrity. “They call me Lotte Grandfather,’ 
he says. “Now everywhere I go, I’m stopped.” 

The entertainment is relentless. After 
high school girls perform in a dance compe- 
tition called “Giants Idol,” the LED stadium 
lights abruptly shut off and everyone raises 
acellphone, forming a flickering mass. Lat- 
er, a silent army of workers distributes thou- 
sands of orange plastic bags, which the fans 
inflate into balloons and tie to their heads 
like billowing hats; from above, the crowd 
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st look like an ocean of buoys. At the end 
e game, everyone unties the bags and 
o clean up trash. 

years ago, my translator says, a 
k fan climbed the foul pole at Sajik Sta- 
um and refused to come down. The team 
no longer allows liquor to be brought in, but 
the fan base still feels rowdier, and younger, 
than the typical MLB crowd. The seats are 
packed with 20-somethings, many of whom 
are women; my section stands for the entire 
game, screaming and dancing until the end. 
“I tell everyone: ‘MLB is like opera, and 
KBO is like rocky’ roll,” Maher says. 

Early in the game, LMFAO’s “Shots” comes 
on, the designated song for Choi Jun-seok, a 
slugger whose girth puts Bartolo Colon’s to 
shame. As the crowd dances (Choi's routine 
involves finger guns), he steps to the plate 
and lifts his bat above his head, then slaps a 
routine grounder up the third-base line. 

He flips his bat. 

After Choi is thrown out and lumbers 
back to the dugout, I watch to see ifhe’s em- 
barrassed—he isn’t—then glance at the fans 
sitting around me. Did anyone just see that? 
No one reacts. 

A few at-bats go by. Then, in the third in- 
ning, it happens again: Kim Ho-ryeong, an 
outfielder on the visiting Kia Tigers, flies out 
to center field ... and flips his bat. Na Ji-wan, 
a slugger on the Tigers, smacks a two-run 
homer ... and flips his bat. His teammate, 
Kim Joo-chan, flips his bat after a double. 
As the game progresses, the bats keep flying, 
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sailing toward the on-deck circles like foot- 
balls spiraling out of a Jugs machine. The 
pitchers barely blink. 


THE NEXT DAY, | arrive at the stadium a few 
hours before the rematch and spot an Amer- 
ican lingering in the dugout. Josh Lindblom, 
one of the Giants’ pitchers (teams are al- 
lowed to roster three foreigners), is a lanky, 
affable 29-year-old from Indiana. A second- 
round draft pick by the Dodgers in 2008, he 
bounced around the majors for a few sea- 
sons before landing in Korea last year. 

Lindblom and I sit in a stairwell just out- 
side the locker room, shouting over the wails 
of a Korean girls choir. I ask about the flips. 
“The first year—I don’t think I was pitch- 
ing—I saw somebody do it and I was like: 
‘What was that?” he says. “Somebody told us 
it might happen. ‘Don’t freak out. Don’t get 
mad. It’s just what they do,” Lindblom says 
he doesn’t know why Korean hitters flip so 
often, or why some do it and others don't. “I 
don’t even notice it anymore,” he says. “It 
happens so much, I’m like, whatever.” 

Over the course of two days, I interview 
players on both the Giants and Tigers, many 
of whom, I’m told, rarely speak to the for- 
eign media. The Tigers’ bench coach, Cho 
Gye-hyun, is a former pitcher in the KBO. 
He tells me bat flips have never bothered 
him because he believes players don’t do 
them on purpose. “It’s natural,” he says. 
“They don’t have time to think about bat 
flips; they're thinking about hitting the ball.” 

When I mention I’ve seen KBO players 
wait a few seconds before flipping their 
bats—pimping their hits, in American par- 
lance—Cho scrunches his nose. “It’s a habit,” 
he says. “It grows in them from elementary 
school.” 

While some hitters take batting practice 
(notably, no one flips his bat), I camp out in 
the dugout and wait. Eventually, Kim Joo- 
chan, who at 35 is one of the Tigers’ oldest 
players, grabs a water bottle and sits down. 
I tell him that I’ve seen clips of his celebra- 
tions, and Kim shrugs impassively. “It’s just 
spur-of-the-moment,” he says. “I’m not 
aware that I’m doing a flip.” He tells me to 
interview his teammate Lee Bum-ho. 

A few minutes later, Lee, who has around 
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Big flippers: Choi topped 30 HRs in 2016 
and is reportedly drawing MLB buzz; 
Kim’s flip in the 07 KBO finals is iconic; 
Hong has over 200 HRs in 18 seasons. 


face and a warm smile, plops onto the 
bench. When I bring up bat flips, his grin 
disappears. “I don’t realize that I’m doing it,” 
Lee says. He pauses for a moment, search- 
ing for an explanation. “Asian players—we 
have to put our full strength into the swing.” 
He pantomimes a vicious hit, his wrists con- 
torting as he pretends to release an imagi- 
nary bat after contact. “That’s why the bat 
flips come out.” (A month later, Kurtz will 
tweet a video of Lee flipping a bat after a 
walk and inadvertently hitting the umpire.) 

I ask Lee if he flips his bat to impress his 
dancing, chanting fans, and he shakes his 
head. “I don’t pay attention,” he says. “I don’t 
know why.’ He tells me he isn’t the best flip- 
per in the league. That’s Choi Jun-seok, the 
slugger for the hometown Giants. “Choi is 
the person who throws it the farthest. He 
uses his whole body.” 

And so I find myself face-to-face with 
Choi, who is sweating profusely after taking 
afew practice swings in the boiling heat. Up 
close, I can see he’s wearing a small hoop in 
one ear. As he mops his face with a towel, I 
lob a few questions: Do you do anything 
special for your fans? 

“No” 

What does it feel like when you flip your 
bat? 

“I’m not doing it on purpose, so I don’t 
have any feeling.” 

Are you aware that people overseas enjoy 
your flips? 

“Tm not.” 

After a few minutes, my translator thanks 
Choi for the interview. We all bow. 

Before the game begins, I leave the sta- 
dium and meet up with Ryan Sadowski, a 
Lotte scout from Los Angeles who pitched 
for three years in Korea after a stint with the 
San Francisco Giants. Over a boiling pot of 
chicken, Sadowski tells me he enjoys the ju- 
bilance of Korean baseball. Players don’t just 
revel in their hits, he explains, they also cel- 
ebrate after defensive plays. “It’s just a to- 
tally different culture,” he says. “I found that 
as a player I didn’t allow myself to enjoy my 
success the way I should have because it’s the 
game of baseball. You’re not supposed to 
show that you enjoy your success. I think it’s 
something I learned here, that I would take 


to younger kids in the States.” I tell him 
about my interviews thus far, describing 
how the players insist that the flips aren’t 
intentional and that they take no joy in 
them, despite visual evidence to the con- 
trary. Sadowski doesn’t seem surprised. 

“If they were to admit it ... they won’t ad- 
mit it to American reporters,” he says. 


THE KANGDONG LITTLE League team prac- 
tices next to the Han River, a massive water- 
way that slashes through Seoul, dividing the 
city of 10 million in half. On a sweltering 
afternoon, the players field grounders in 
spotless white uniforms as their mothers 
fan themselves underneath a tent. The 
country is experiencing a severe heat wave, 
but the boys still practice three hours a day, 
six times a week. They all dream of playing 
for one of Seoul's top high schools. 

A couple of years ago, Kurtz published a 
montage of members of the country’s top 
youth team flipping their bats at the Little 
League World Series in Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. When the Kangdong players take 
a break, I pull aside a tall, whippet-thin boy 
with wire-frame glasses named Oh Hyun- 
seok. His favorite player, he tells me, is Oh 
Jae-won, a bat-flipping infielder on Seoul’s 
Doosan Bears. 

Task ifhe has ever imitated his hero, and 
he nods enthusiastically, then mimics the 
KBO star’s flip—he pulls the bat over his 
shoulder, lets it rest for a few seconds, then 
flings it to the side like a piece of unwanted 
mail. “It feels good,” he says, trying to ignore 
his teammates snickering behind him. 

After the kids scamper back onto the dia- 
mond, I meet their coach, Kim Geun-woo, 
who is wearing a KBO polo shirt tucked into 
khaki shorts with tall black socks pulled up 
to his kneecaps. When I bring up the flips, 
Kim, a former pitcher in the KBO, smiles. 
“It’s contagious,” he says. “I think it’s pur- 
poseful. It’s fan service.” 

I tell him that the players I’ve interviewed 
so far haven’t acknowledged as much, and 
he cackles. “I wouldn’t either!” 

As we watch the boys line up for a game 
of catch, Kim, 53, explains that amateur 
baseball has always been serious business in 
Korea. Long before the KBO was born, high 
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True or false: A hot dog is a sandwich 


Marty & McGee's Marty Smith and Ryan McGee discuss. 


Marty: A sandwich is composed of bread, some sort of meat and is a conduit to the 
condiment. A hot dog is processed pig parts and bread, along with ketchup, mustard 
and relish. Unequivocally, a hot dog is a sandwich. True. Roll Tide. 

McGee: Unlike you, | am a hot dog connoisseur. And this is like calling a submarine 


a boat, or like calling a country-style steak a T-bone. You don’t hold it like a sandwich; 


you don’t make it like a sandwich. It’s not a sandwich. 
Marty: What do you mean you don’t hold it like a sandwich? Yeah, you do! 
McGee: You hold it in your hand like you’re cupping it. With a sandwich, you're 


coming in sideways. 


Marty: A one-hand hot dog grip is a recipe for disaster. Have you ever been to Subway? 


They cut the bread just like a hot dog bun and shove it full of meat. 
McGee: The sandwich artists at Subway, I’m pretty sure, don’t make hot dogs. 


Marty & McGee will return to ESPN Radio in January on Saturdays at 3 p.m. ET. 
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school games drew massive crowds. In fact, 
he adds, the country has been mad about 
the sport since 1904, when an American 
missionary introduced it at a local YMCA. 

“But the greatest influence,” the coach 
says, “was through the Japanese.” 

When the Japanese occupied Korea in the 
early 20th century, they brought their pas- 
sion for baseball with them, and the game 
swiftly surpassed basketball and soccer as 
the nation’s pre-eminent sport. According 
to Joseph Reaves’ Taking in a Game: A His- 
tory of Baseball in Asia, colonial authorities 
aiming to “indoctrinate Korean youth with 
Japanese ways” forced schools to drop les- 
sons in Korean history and language while 
promoting activities like baseball. As a re- 
sult, Reaves writes, the sport became a tool 
of cultural suppression, but it also provided 
an outlet for young Koreans “to both ap- 


pease and challenge their occupiers.” 

Baseball continued to flourish after 
World War II, but the KBO didn’t exist until 
1982, when a new government—which 
came to power in a coup d’état—“actively 
began trying to put a kinder, gentler face on 
its authoritarian image,” according to 
Reaves. Later that same year, the Korean 
national team played Japan at atournament 
in Seoul’s Jamsil Stadium. After a Korean 
player tied the game with a leaping bunt— 
an iconic play known as the “frog jump 
bunt” in Korea—the team pulled ahead and 
won the championship. “That was a turning 
point,” Kim says. 

Yet Korean baseball still lived in the shad- 
ow of the Japanese game, shaped by the 
traditions of the country’s former occupiers. 
Many of the coaches and veteran players 
came from Japan; as a result, the KBO was 
heavily influenced by that country’s league, 
which stressed contact, quickness and, most 
important, repetition. 

Kim says the legacy of oppression 
weighed heavily on the budding league. 
“Back in the day, Japanese people looked 
down on Korean people. They felt like they 
could do anything with them, he says. “The 
initial style of baseball was adopted from 
that.” In the KBO’s early years, he says, play- 
ers were overworked and underpaid, and 
they had to quietly submit to the sport’s 
tacit rules or risk beatings at the hands of 
their coaches. “The hierarchy was such that 
if the manager said to do it, there were no 
buts about it,” he says. 
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For years, this autocratic culture persist- 
ed, even as the league grew in stature and 
size. Then, in the early 1990s, Kim says, a 
rookie came along who “refused to mold.” 
He was boisterous and brave and played 
with boundless swagger; he shattered slug- 
ging records, earning the nickname God. 
Whenever he hit a home run, he did some- 
thing that Koreans had never seen before. 
He’d lift both arms like he was cheering, 
flipping his bat down the first-base line. 
The player’s name, Kim tells me, is Yang 
Jun-hyuk. “He broke the shell,” he says. 


WHEN | ARRIVE at the address for the Yang 
Jun-hyuk Baseball Foundation, I’m con- 
vinced that I’m lost. The cab drops me off 
outside a squat, nondescript building on a 
tucked-away street in Seoul’s Gangnam 
neighborhood. A karaoke bar sits on the 
first floor, and a few old men are smoking in 
an alley next door. There are no signs with 
the baseball player’s name. But I spot an 
entrance, so I go inside. After an elevator 
lets me off, I walk into a small, cramped of- 
fice, and a tall, broad-shouldered man with 
large, ruddy cheeks emerges from a side 
door. “I’m sorry,’ he says. “It’s humble.” 

Yang, who is wearing shorts, slippers and 
a linen shirt with a tag that says “Refined 
Taste,” leads me into asmall room filled with 
memorabilia from his days as a Samsung 
Lion. Between a pyramid of baseballs 
encased in glass cubes and a rack of camera- 
ready ties (he now works as a commenta- 
tor), there’s a photograph of him standing 
in a suit, cradling a lion cub in his arms. 
There are also pictures of the kids who play 
baseball for his foundation, which operates 
teams for underprivileged children and 
North Korean refugees. 

He hands me a business card. Several of 
his hitting records are listed on the back: sec- 
ond in career batting average (.316), first in 
RBIs and runs, four-time batting champion. 

Yang grew up playing baseball in Daegu, 
home of the Lions. He was a tall, thin boy 
and says he bulked up in high school by eat- 
ing a whole chicken every night. Around the 
time he was drafted by the Lions, Yang 
started watching videotapes of MLB play- 
ers, which inspired him to fiddle with his 
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“TTS. UNDENIABLE 
THAT THE FANS LOVE 
IT. THE PLAYERS 
ARE EXPRESSING 
FOR THEM." 


swing: “The coaches would teach players to 
stand a certain way and slash down to make 
contact. My method was to have an open 
stance and push up. A lot of baseball players 
and commentators didn’t agree with it.” At 
first, Yang says, the public referred to his 
swing as “dog-form,” a Korean slang term 
for something that’s considered abnormal. 

When Yang entered the KBO in 1993, the 
league was still heavily modeled after Japa- 
nese baseball, with its rigorous systems and 
emphasis on modesty. But the rookie defied 


JAMSIL STADIUM 


expectations. He showed up in the club- 
house with his ear pierced and was beaten 
by coaches; he strutted past opposing fans, 
who threw ramen soup at him when he cel- 
ebrated. “In Korea, there’s an expression: 
The nail that sticks up should be beaten 
back down,” says Thomas St. John, a profes- 
sor who teaches baseball history at Sung- 
kyunkwan University in Seoul. “He was 
happy being that nail sticking up.” 

St. John covered the KBO for an English- 
language newspaper in the 1990s, around 
the time that Yang emerged as a star. “You 
were supposed to hit a home run, wear a 
stone face, run around the bases and come 
home,’ he says. Instead, Yang would flip the 
bat, then raise his hands “straight up in the 
air, almost like an NFL referee making a 
touchdown sign.” The managers didn’t like 
it, but Yang’s success—he was rookie of the 
year—insulated him from criticism. 

“He was good. He knew he was good, St. 
John says. “For lack of'a better word, he kind 
of had a f--k-it style.” 

Yang smirks when I ask about his critics. 
“The conservative ones would rarely admit 
to being wrong,” he says. “But because I de- 
livered on my goals, I knew I was on track.” 
He was the first Korean to flip, but others 
soon followed. By the late 1990s, he says, at 
least 10 hitters did the same. “We never la- 
beled it,” he says. “We recognized it later, 
looking back. But it never crossed my mind.” 

During the 2000s, Korean baseball slow- 
ly evolved, pivoting away from its Japanese 
roots. Former players say they grew more 


comfortable expressing themselves on the 
field, and the game’s focus shifted from con- 
tact to power. “Watching practice now, Ko- 
rean baseball players are free to work on the 
areas they desire—as opposed to in Japan, 
where it’s all set and cut,’ says Lee Seung- 
yuop, a slugger on the Samsung Lions who 
also played for several years in Japan. 

International success followed. After plac- 
ing third in the 2000 Olympics and advanc- 
ing to the semis of the 2006 World Baseball 
Classic, the Korean national team finally won 
gold in 2008, beating Cuba at the Beijing 
Games. Ever since that victory, the KBO’s 
popularity has soared. This year leaguewide 
attendance is slated to top 8.3 million, up 
14:percent from last season. (By comparison, 
MLB's attendance, which hit 73.8 million last 
year, is down about 1 percent.) 

I ask Lee, who surpassed Yang’s home 
run record and also played for the 2008 
national team, why that Olympic triumph 
meant so much to the country. “The No. 1 
reason was that it was the first gold medal,” 
he says. “And No. 2: The semifinals were 
against Japan.” 


AFTER SPEAKING WITH Yang, I am convinced 
that I’ve found my man. But the meeting 
leaves me with new questions. Ifthe origin 
of the gesture is intertwined with the proud 
history of the game, why are players so re- 
luctant to open up about it? Several people 
advise me to talk to a catcher named Hong 
Sung-heon, a veteran power hitter who is 
famously outspoken and beloved by fans. 
“When you see his personality, you'll under- 
stand,” St. John says. 

Hong is on the Doosan Bears, who playin 
Jamsil Stadium. On my way in, I spot a Doo- 
san fan smoking near the entrance. After I 
promise not to reveal his name (he skipped 
work to attend the game), he tells me to look 
up a clip from an international game last 
year between Japan and Korea. One of the 
players, Oh Jae-won, performed an epic flip. 
I ask him if the celebration came after a 
monster home run. “It was caught at the 
fence,” he says. 

Did someone score off it? 

He shakes his head. 

Why, then, was it a great moment? 


“The bat flip revved up people,” he ex- 
plains. Korea ended up winning 4-3. 

Hong meets me in the bowels of the sta- 
dium. He’s wearing a muscle tee that says 
“Big Bopper,’ and his hair is dyed a copper 
color that’s popular with Korean teenagers. 
When we sit down, one of the foreign play- 
ers walks by and Hong bellows: “Whassup?” 

Unlike some of his peers, the catcher—a 
prolific flipper—doesn’t mind discussing 
the gesture. “It’s undeniable that the fans 
love it,” he says. “The players are expressing 
for them. The act itself is not a bad thing.” 
Hong played for the Bears during the 2007 
KBO finals, when a hitter on the opposing 
team, Kim Jae-hyun, flipped his bat after a 
home run. [ask him ifthe celebration made 
him angry and he chuckles. “I felt like he 
really enjoyed the moment,’ he says. “It was 
like he was exploding! He was showing his 
energy so the fans would feel it.” 

Hong has a couple of explanations for 
why the bat flip came to be accepted here. 
First, the person who pioneered the move 
was Yang Jun-hyuk—a living legend whose 
accomplishments legitimized his quirks. 
Second, Korean players are less likely to 
hurt one another on the field. “I have friends 
on all 10 teams,” he says. 

While the KBO has its own set of unwrit- 
ten rules, most of which reflect the values of 
Korean society (if a pitcher accidentally 
buzzes an older hitter, he must take off his 
hat and bow), they aren't enforced with vio- 
lent retribution. Takeout slides, recently 
banned in MLB, never existed here. Bench- 
clearing brawls are rare. Jee-ho Yoo, a sports 
writer with Yonhap News, says there are only 
afew dozen competitive high school baseball 
teams in Seoul, so “pretty much everyone 
knows everyone” in the KBO. “They don’t 
want to hurt each other,” he says. Yoo re- 
members an incident a few years ago when 
a foreign player on the Lotte Giants tore 
down the third-base line and slammed into 
the catcher. Fans were appalled. 

Several players told me that before KBO 
teams began signing Americans in the late 
1990s, they had no idea that flinging one’s 
bat after a hit was a no-no overseas. They 
didn’t even have a name for it. “I wasn’t 
aware it was a ‘bat flip’ until a foreign player 


FLIPPING OUT 


One year later, measuring 
a hat flip for the ages. 


The perpetrator: Toronto’s Jose Bautista, in 
Game 5 against Texas in the 2015 ALDS: 

“| didn’t plan it. It just happened. | flipped my 
bat. It wasn’t out of contempt for the pitcher. 
It wasn’t because | don’t respect the 
unwritten rules of the game. | was caught up 
in the emotion of the moment.” —The Players’ 
Tribune, Nov. 9, 2015 

Against it: Sam Dyson, who threw the pitch: 
“1 told [Edwin Encarnacion] that Jose needs to 
calm that down, respect the game more. He’s 
doing stuff that kids do in whiffle ball games 
and backyard baseball.” —Oct. 20, 2015 

For it: Rob Manfred, MLB commissioner: 

“It was a very, very exciting moment for that 
franchise when they hadn’t been a great 
team for a long time. People liked it, and it’s 
probably good for the game.” —April 1, 2016 
Against it: Mike Schmidt, Hall of Famer: 

“A flagrant disrespect of the opponent like 
that would have gotten somebody hurt back 
in the day.” —March 24, 2016 

Final word: Jeff Banister, Rangers manager: 
“The bat flip didn’t lose us the game. Was 

it the grandest moment in MLB history? 

No. But would we feel any better if he laid 
the bat down and just ran the bases?” 
—April 29, 2016 


came here and pointed it out,” Yang says. 
“The pitcher was trying to hit me with the 
ball. I didn’t understand it.” 

Every KBO player I meet is aware that bat 
flips are taboo in MLB; some even describe 
them as “illegal.” “American baseball is 
known to be very sensitive about it,” says Lee 
Jae-won, a burly catcher on the SK Wyverns 
with a spry, confident flip. “They retaliate 
right away.” When I explain that many peo- 
ple in the States actually love bat flips, he’s 
surprised. “I thought the fans don’t like it.” 

At first this seems curious, given all of the 
memes and fawning headlines that have 
cropped up in the U.S. in recent years. But 
when I email Dan Kurtz and ask him when 
his videos first went viral, he points me to 
two clips from 2013. One occurred when 
Choi Jun-seok, the enormous slugger, 
flipped his bat after a monster hit, then 
watched it go foul. The other happened 
when his teammate, Jeon Jun-woo, per- 
formed a flip on a ball caught at the warning 
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track. I search for mentions of them online: 

From Korea, One of the Worst Bat Flips 
Ever 

Korean Baseball Player Celebrates Crush- 
ing Foul Ball 

Baseball Bat-Flip Fails Are Quickly 
Becoming a Hilarious Epidemic in 

These stories spread in the States 
traveled back to the KBO, where som 
ers began to wonder if they were, i 
committing a grave offense—or even 
if they were being mocked. “It’s never 
a problem in Korea,’ Hong says. “Then 
made an issue out of it.” 


CHAN-HOPARKIS passing through Seou 
agrees to meet me at a wax museur 
posh neighborhood called Myung- 
where he’s scheduled to give 
kids. Deep inside the museu 
canny valley of Korean sports heroe 
avaguely unsettling facsimile of the leg 
ary pitcher in a Dodgers uniform, grimaci 
and unfurling his arm. When the real Park— 
who goes by Park Chan-ho in Korea, where 
surnames are listed first—emerges from his 
event, he’s wearing a Porsche polo shirt and 
smells like expensive soap. The next day, he’s 
leaving to tape a reality show called Real 
Men, the premise of which involves attend- 
ing boot camp with the Korean army. 

Park, 43, started playing baseball at the 
same time as Yang, but instead of joining the 
KBO, he quit college and signed with the 
Dodgers. The pitcher, who was the first Ko- 
rean ever to play for a major league team, 
says his transition was difficult at first. His 
teammates were befuddled when he bowed 
to the umpire; he was scolded, he says, when 
he asked a fellow Dodger to soap his back in 
the showers, acommon practice in Korea. He 
arrived at the clubhouse hours before every- 
one else, as he was accustomed to more 
strenuous practices. “Playing in the amateurs 
in Korea—they train hard,” he says. “Then I 
go to the States ... and everyone's lazy!” 

But by the time Park returned in 2012 to 
play one final year in the KBO, he had fully 
assimilated to American baseball, and cer- 
tain elements of the Korean game, like the 
bat flips, took him by surprise. “I think the 
Korean league needs to show more respect,” 
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ays. “Batter needs to respect the pitcher. 
er needs to respect the batter. Winner 
ects the loser. Loser respects the winner. 
major leagues has that, you know?” 
ding 17 years pitching in the 
was put off by Korean baseball's 
atory culture. “When I played here 
the Hanwha Eagles, I told my hitters 
and my teammates: ‘We gotta calm down. 
Were not focusing. We're not here for the 
show. We're here to win.” 

Other Korean players who have spent 
time in the U.S. share Park’s distaste for bat 
flips. Seo Jae-weong, a commentator who 
pitched for six years in the majors, tells me 
he was slightly perplexed by them at first. 
“Before I went to the States, it didn’t occur 
to me,’ he says. “When I came back, it both- 
ered me so much.” Like Park, Seo had not 
played in the KBO before going to America. 

In recent years, a new wave of Korean 
stars has taken a different path to the States, 
spending a few years in the KBO before 
switching leagues. Jung-ho Kang, a power- 
ful third baseman, signed with the Pirates 
in 2015; Seung-hwan Oh, Byung-ho Park, 
Hyun-soo Kim and Dae-ho Lee all followed. 
Yoo, the sports writer, says the rise in power 
in the KBO and Kang’s strong rookie season 
paved the way for other position players. 
“He opened up a lot of eyes about Korean 
hitters,” he says. 

Now, Yoo says, more players aspire to go to 
MLB, but when they make the transoceanic 
journey, they leave some of their old ways 
behind. Byung-ho Park, who was signed by 
the Twins last year, was famed for his high- 
flying flips, many of which were featured on 


Kurtz's site. But he forced himself to kick the 
habit when he arrived in the U.S. So did 
Kang. The Lotte Giants’ Hwang Jae-gyun, a 
hard-hitting third baseman who hopes to 
lure the attention of American scouts, says he 
quit flipping last year. “The foreign players 
warned me, ‘Ifyou do that in MLB, you'll get 
beaned in the head,” he says. 

Some Korean players believe that Park, a 
first baseman and designated hitter who 
was demoted to the minors in July, might 
actually be struggling because of his altered 
approach. “He’s consciously thinking about 
it and it’s bothering his swing,” says Hong, 
the veteran catcher. He impersonates a 
player taking a mighty stroke and then gin- 
gerly setting down his bat, almost like he’s 
putting an infant to bed. “It sucks their con- 
fidence if they care too much,’ he says. 

While bat flips haven’t abated yet, most 
of the Korean players I meet agree that the 
act has become stigmatized in recent years. 
This past spring, a local cable network even 
staged a debate on the issue. One former 
player defended the custom on camera, but 
another KBO veteran took an anti-flip 
stance, arguing that hitters violate “proper 
etiquette” when they fling their bats. “Don’t 
you think it would be better,” he asked, “if 
the players didn’t do it?” 


ON THE DAY I attend a KT Wiz game in Su- 
won, it’s 95 degrees and sunny, but fans are 
swarming the concourse in surf shirts and 
ponchos, their phones dangling around their 
necks in plastic cases. Halfway through the 
first inning, I find out why. A giant tube sur- 
faces from the cheerleaders’ platform, rising 
to the sky like a pipe in Mario Brothers. Once 
it’s about 20 feet tall, the Wiz’s cheermaster 
pops out, lifts a giant hose and starts spray- 
ing us with water. Six cannons below him 
shoot powerful jet streams, and a row of 
sprinklers goes off in the upper deck. 

After about 15 minutes of this, I flee to the 
outfield, where I spot a tall white guy with a 
shaved head wearing a T-shirt that says 
“#humanweapon” on the front and “Ass 
Kickery 101” on the back. I look around and 
realize there are Americans everywhere— 
young men and women in sandals and fa- 
tigues, soldiers from a nearby Army base. I 


sit next to an 18-year-old named Casey, an 
apple-cheeked blond kid from Florida who 
had never been overseas before enlisting. 
He says he rarely attended MLB games. “I 
think American baseball is a little boring,” 
he explains. Suddenly, he puts his hands up 
and shrieks: “No. No. No.” 

I turn around, and a Korean child is 
pointing a water gun at us. 

Early in my trip, one of the staffers for a 
KBO team told me he had been to an MLB 
game and it felt like visiting a temple. He 
meant it as a compliment, I think. But sur- 
rounded by dripping-wet fans shouting and 
dancing well into the ninth inning ofa blow- 
out loss, I can’t help but see his description 
through a critical lens. This field isn’t a 
house of worship; it’s a place for celebration. 
“T hear fans saying to us: ‘When I come to 
the field, I feel something opening,” Hong 
says. “It’s the only time I can scream out my 
stress and open up and raise my voice.” 

St. John says the Korean stadium has be- 
come a safe space for self-expression and 
that baseball, once a symbol of foreign sup- 
pression, is now a locus of national pride. 
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“The way the players behave on the field, the 
flips, how the fans get into the game... the 
complex they used to have is gone,” he says. 
“This is their big release.” 

In recent years, Korean baseball has be- 
come more like MLB. Several players and 
coaches told me the sport has changed for 
the better: Korean players are training with 
a greater emphasis on strength, and tradi- 
tional hierarchies are being broken down. 
But they also noted that while KBO teams 
have a great deal to learn from their coun- 
terparts in the States, the reverse is also 
true. “In MLB, were starting to lose our fan 
base—it appears we're not doing very much 
to keep them,” says Jerry Royster, a 16-year 
MLB vet and former Brewers manager who 
spent three years at the helm of the Lotte 
Giants. “In Korea, it was all about the fans.” 

On my last day in Korea, I travel across 
Seoul to the Gocheok Sky Dome to meet 
Daniel Kim, the commentator who told me 
I wouldn’t understand bat flips until I visited 
the country. Kim, who is wearing owlish 
glasses and a vest and tie, leads me through 
the cool, artificially lit stadium, and we talk 
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about the conversation we had earlier in the 
summer. “If you look at the act itself, it might 
not make sense,” he says. “But if you come to 
a stadium and watch a full game... as a fan, 
you really get into it. And the players feed off 
that energy. And it becomes a natural thing.” 

After we sit down in the stands, Kim of- 
fers an analogy. In the late 90s, Wal-Mart, 
which was expanding across the world at 
the time, opened a few megastores in Korea. 
Eight years later, the giant retailer gave up 
and left the country, having failed because 
it never tailored its strategy to local trends. 
“Just because something works in the States 
and other parts of the world doesn’t mean it 
will work here,” Kim says. 

Task ifhe thinks that will ever change—if, 
in an age of rapid globalization, Korean, 
Japanese and American baseball will all 
merge into one sport, with the same rules 
and values. “I hope not,” he says. “Obviously, 
things evolve, they change. But at the same 
time, you've got to do what works for you.” 
The bat flip, he says, exemplifies this balance. 
It’s a tiny gesture with outsized meaning, a 
nail that refuses to be hammered down. @ 
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An Uncommon Joy Jose Fernandez represented 
more than just a love of the game. For South Florida 
Cubans, watching him pitch felt like freedom. 


y mother loved Jose Fernandez. As a player. As a personality. As a symbol 
of strength and pride for our people. Marlins management has extin- 
guished Mom’s love for baseball one move at a time over the past two 
decades. Fernandez was the only thing that brought her limping back to that ballpark to climb 
those stairs in her old age. The only thing. Such was the reach of his arm, his joy, his story. It 
could bring even a betrayed 72-year-old Cuban lady in for what felt like an embrace, grabbing 
her firmly by the heart. 

So when I had to call Mom and tell her that Fernandez was dead at 24, I could hear that she 
was crying. I didn’t have the words to soothe her. So I started crying too. 

These kinds of emotional connections in sports are so rare. We didn’t know him. But we did. 
Fernandez’s exile story was our story, from fleeing to freeing, so we mourned as a family and 
asked questions with no answers and appreciated life and love a little more than we did a few 
minutes earlier. This was how it went for a lot of South Florida, so much of South Florida, too 
much of South Florida. 

An uncommon joy has been extinguished. Fernandez had found freedom on one boat, and 
now his life has ended on another. It feels so cruel, so wrong, so unfair. It is the worst kind of 
awful, young life extinguished with thudding finality before it can really be lived, but it is 
somehow made harder because it was this life. 

I'm not talking about Fernandez’s promise or his pitching potential, even though he was on 
his way to a $200 million contract and the loss of his baseball value is crippling to the franchise. 
I'm talking about his personality, his energy, his soul. Fernandez had so much joy and enthusi- 
asm and gratitude and passion pouring from him—for being in this country, for getting to do 
what he loved, for squeezing every ounce of fun out of the day—that it could move even the re- 
pressed and the sour. His smile and laugh routinely thawed stoic statues such as Giancarlo 
Stanton. Jesus, even hitting coach Barry Bonds was spotted kissing him in the damn dugout. 

In the history of South Florida sports, only Dontrelle Willis has matched Fernandez’s con- 
tagious enthusiasm and charisma. And I say matched it, because I know of no human way for 
his joy at work to be topped. He loved what he did, loved it so hard and so big, loved it so 
much that he forced you to love it too. Fernandez played the way the best Latin music feels. 
He acted like a little boy in a sports world soaked with adult problems and cynicism that can 


make us lose sight of the root verb at the center of what he did for a 
living. To play. You almost expected him to throw his glove into the 
sky at the end of successful innings. And you know what watching 
him work felt like to South Florida’s Cubans? It felt like freedom. 

All around that ballpark, in the bodegas and restaurants where 
people don’t speak English, you will find a slice of his story. So much 
of Miami’s economy and vibrancy and culture and flavor is built atop 
it. Fernandez tried to defect from Cuba four times, once saving his 
drowning mother during an attempted escape, the desperation on 
that rotting island such that he kept literally throwing his life to the 
wind to escape it. Three times he was jailed after being caught, but he 
said the first few months of freedom in this country were harder on 
him than even the incarcerations in that one. Such can be the diffi- 
culty of the transition for immigrants, exiles and dream chasers. 

Fernandez didn’t understand how the faucet sensors worked in 
America’s airport bathrooms. He knew so little English that he didn’t 
even know where to put his name on a high school test. He so missed 
the grandmother who raised him—a grandmother who would later 
go to the roof of her apartment in Cuba to hear him pitch on her 
tinny radio—that he would wander off into the woods to cry for 
hours at a time. But Fernandez’s golden arm reached across that 
ocean and got Abuela here in an emotional reunion two years ago. 
He was just beginning to share and live the best parts of his realized 
American dream. He had his first baby on the way. He worked so 
hard and sacrificed so much to get to the top of this mountain, and 
he barely had time to enjoy the view. 

Thank you, Jose. 

For sharing your joyful time with us. 

For telling your story and our story with so much color and flair. 

For making us care in a way that can be hard to see through our tears. 
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Swiss precision meets German engineering. 


Introducing the 2017 Mercedes-AMG SL 63. When you are as exacting as Roger Federer, you expect 


your vehicle to be engineered the same way. From its open-roof design with MAGIC SKY CONTROL® 
and hand-fitted leather seats to its corner-conquering suspension and hand-built 577-horsepower 

V8 biturbo engine, the 2017 Mercedes-AMG SL 63 was built with painstaking standards to deliver 
breathtaking results. It’s the latest edition of the legendary SL Roadster line. MBUSA.com/SL 
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2017 Mercedes-AMG SL 63 shown in Iridium Silver metallic paint with optional equipment. ©2016 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 


